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A. Bona eee E. 


* 


T will appear Fry perhaps abſurd and ridiculous, that a man who has not made 

J the art of AxcuriTecTuRE his occupation, who has not been the diſciple of any 

maſter in that art, and has not (to make uſe of a vulgar expreſſion) ſerved his 

time to the buſineſs, ſhould pretend to any knowledge, and dictate rules god, precepts 
to the £1440 eb in the art. ; 


Yer, ſtrange as it may appear at firſt view, it is nevertheleſs nothing more than a 
natural effect of the manner in which the human mind is framed. Shah , 


Tux ſelf-taught, in any ſcience, is more likely to arrive at a ſuperior degree of 
knowledge in it, than he who may have imbibed prejudices before he was'qualified, 
either by judgement or experience, to diſtinguiſh between right and wrong, Beſides, he 
who has no better title than a ſeven years apprenticeſhip, can boaſt of no more than the 
abilities of his maſter; who might have been a ſuperior genius, and yet unable to 
make any fring more of his diſciple than a blockhead. 


Tunis, for all arts and ſciences. 


In As it holds good; and one may apply to mere Bazp-Azcntrzcrs, 
what 'Bo1LEAaU ſays of poets. 


C'zs r en vain qu'au Parnaſſe un temeraire auteur, 
Penſe de l'art des vers atteindre la hauteur. 

Sil ne ſent point du ciel influence ſecrette. 

Si ſon aſtre en naiſſant ne l'a forme Nerds, 
Dans ſon genie etroit il eſt toujours captif, 

Pour lui Pazzus = ſourd, & n eſt retif. | | 
ARrT PoETIQUE. 


'I w1LL not pretend that I was ordained by my ſtars to be an Anchirzer; yet, 1 
may affirm with truth, that I always had a ſtrong propenſity to the ſtudy of this art, 
and that from my youth, as far back as I can remember, 1 have often amuſed myielf 

in drawing elevations and plans of buildings: and being diſguſted with the way of 
life I had hitherto led, I reſolved to take another courſe and to give myſelf up entirely 


to the ſtudy and practice of ARCHITECTURE. 
] covLD 


WV FA „ . 


I couLD not Er ealbad to a with any encouragement and fuceels * 
I had given proof to the world, that-I was not abſolutely unworthy of it. 


I THEREFORE, ned myſelf to the compoſition of this work, which I meant at 
firſt, only as a ſhort expoſition of my principles in the art of Axcaritzcrurt. And 
I had then no thought of introducing the novelty, which will be ſeen in the laſt chapter. 


HowEeveR the matter ſwelled under my hands; and I found true, the late good 
humoured Syanpdy's maxim, 13 no one fit down and ſay; Come, I will write a 
62 Duodecimo. 


Ix fact, I was led by the ſubject much farther than I intended. And though I revere 
Vir RVVIVs, PALLaD1o, and ſeveral others, as the ParRIAR CHS of the art; yet, I 
have frequently taken great liberties with their opinions, and made no ſcruple to 
detect cheir errors, when they appeared to me to have erred. 


Tuis will perhaps induce many, to condemn me upon confeſſion, as a preſumptuoys 
upſtart, who muſt be an Jgnoramus if he, being yet but a novice, pretends to know 
better than, and to diſſent from the opinions of, thoſe juſtly revered, old experienced 


practitioners. 


Bor, I beg a trial before I am caſt; and I think I 155 a right to a fair one, 3 


Tnosx great maſters were not Gops, but only Mex; conſequently, they were liable 
to errors, and miſtakes : and if ne were ſo, it n of courſe, chat they may be 


detected. 


WnernzEnx I have dike this juſtly; whether my opinion, on via points in which 
1 diſſent from them, is grounded on truth, and-is preferable to theirs; is what remains 
to be examined. The RRADERR, by impartially peruſing the following will be 
\able to judge whether I am right or wrong. In general, I have endeavoured to ſupport 
my opinions, with reaſons drawn, either from the nature and origin of things, or rom 
the practice of the allowed beſt — and often, from both, 


Tus reduction of the Compoſite wks. was my principal object. The reaſons I give 
for this reduction, are, I think, ſufficient to juſtify the regulating of an Order, whoſe 
principal proportion, viz. its height, had never been well ſettled; ſome, making ir 
higher, and ſome, lower than the Corinthian... If my alterations are approved of, 
its place and rank will be poſitively determined for the ſuture, 


I an 


. m 

IA not the firſt, that has endeavoured to unite the Five Orders, as one General. 

Order, whoſe. different Modes correſpond with each other; but I think, 1 have carrried 
this correſpondance _— than has been done by others. 


Wrar I have laid on the propriety of their uſe, may perhaps be looked on as 
mere matter of opinion. Yet, 1 believe, the obſervation of thoſe maxims J have in- 
forced, would be a great improvement in the art. I might have expatiated much more on 
the ſubject, but J have been taught, never to attempt at ſaying all that can be ſaid. 


Ir I have erred in my principles or aſſertions, I am ready to rectify the former, and 
to acknowledge the miſtake of the latter, upon clear demonſtration; and I will take 


ſuch as a fingular favour, from any gentleman who may be induced to take notice of any 
of my errors. 


THreRE is a general opinion, which is, that it is next to an impoſſibility, for an 
ARcntTECT to acquire any degree of reputation, if his taſte has not been modelled by 
a ſurvey of the Antique Remains; and of courſe, a journey to ah is reckoned as ne- 


ceſſary to finiſh - the artiſt, as the 9 of the firſt rudiments of the ſcience, is, 


to qualify him as ſuch. 


Tuis ſeems to me, an unhappy prejudice under which the art of Axentrrcrunxz is 
tamely limited in its growth. And though it may be thought a too bold aſſertion; 
yet, I will venture to ſay, that the Anxcmirzer who is not capable of any thing great 
of himſelf, and without going to Tay; will never perform any thing really ſo, were 
he to ſpend three quarters of his life in the contemplation of the Antique Remains, + 


A cvursoRyY knowledge of them, I grant to be neceſſary for giving the young artiſt 
an idea of what has been done. But this end is attainable without travelling; though, 


J own, the drawings we have of the remains of antiquity, may fall very ſhort of the 


expreſſion of all the beauties, ſtill to be found in thoſe remains: yet the ArcuitzcT, 


whoſe imagination can take a noble flight, will be able to judge what they were, eveg 
in. their glory, by the ſlighteſt ſketches. 


Sven as muſt ſee thoſe originals, to come at an equal Ages of excellence in their 


own works, will never attain a higher pitch. He, who attempts at ſurpaſſing them,. 
muſt look for models in his own genius, : 


I wouLD by no means have i it underſtood, he I deſpiſe nulla and hold it uſeleſs 
to, the acquiſition of knowledge in the art of ARCHITECTURE.. Several great maſters 
have 


— 


iy * R. 2 WY ©”''C 1 
have taken uſeful leſſons by this practice: but I hold it not neceſſary at preſent, for kim 


who 1s by his genius prompted to attempt great productions; ſince the travels of others | 
will furniſh him abundantly with what he may want on that account, Let his imagi- 


_naticn'and his judgement do the reſt, and let him imitate thereby thoſe famous Ar- 


CHITECTS, Whoſe works, we till admire and almgſt adore, though in ruins; for they 


did not travel to find out models, with which their genius alone plentifully — 
them. | 


— 


89 


I own I have entered upon this little diſſertation on travelling, in behalf of myſelf, 
and to prevent the objection that may be made to iny capacity; on account of my not 
having been to fetch afar off, knowledge and improvement; elſe, I would not have 


ſaid any thing on the ſubject, being unwilling to offend thoſe -who think otherwiſe and 
take another courſe, 


Ir the tract I now lay before the public has the good fortune to meet with 
approbation, I may perhaps hereafter publiſh my reflexions, diſcoveries and opinions 
on other branches of the art of ArxcyrTEcTURE ; being willing, as every artiſt ought, 


either to communicate what I know, for the bennefit of others, or to give occaſion to 
- abler men to rectify my errors. | * 


1 
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PAGE line 40. ſor pr orien, read. oportions. P. 8. 1. 39. for a, read one. p. .1. for is 
read its, 5.1 41. for this, P. 15 21. e e ped, Tedd of pedeſtals. P. 40 1 © be a - 

8 pA. which they have K 4 * P. 29. I. 27. for relative, read relative height. Ib, 1. 22 = 
proportinos, read tions. P. 13. I. 12. for di Wing, read 4 ngwiſh it, Ib. 1, 13. for erchivotes, read 
arc hivolles. Ib. I. 25. for meſt properly, read more P. 32. 1. 7. for Venetian, read Vicentin. P. 33. 
1. 34. for eleven, read twzhve. P. 37. 1. 45: m 3 for giver, read given Ey. P. 45. I. 5. for require 
read requires. P. 57 1. 12. read I had, * F468. 1. 3. boy agal, read aſfiragal of the baſe. Ib. I. 4. for 


maths, read marks, Ib. I. 35; for faſcils, read n . 7. in the en ement, 0 of fix orders, read 
of the fix orders, 
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VV am arts and ſciences began to yah in Tah, after the long period of 


barbariſm, which had overſpread all Europe, the minds of the different orders 

of people were ſo much given to ſuperſtition, that it is no wonder, if thoſe 
men, whoſe genius prompted them to the eren of polite arts, did but barely aim at 
copying the models left them by the ancients. + 


ARCHITECTURE being an art, whoſe productions can hardly be entirely deſtroyed by 


the ravages of war; the remains of antiquity in this kind were more numerous and more 
conſpicuous than thoſe of any other, eaſier to be hidden,. tranſported, or utterly deſtroyed ; 
and of courſe, the modern artiſts had a greater number of Fre and models in Axchr- 
TECTURE than in other arts, N 

DrsPosED, or rather given, as I ſaid before, to ſuperſtition by the religious doctrine of 
the times; they looked on theſe remains with a blind admiration, took their dimen- 
ſions and ſet down their proportions as invariable rules, without accounting for them 
in any other manner, than by the authority of their antiquity. 


YET there was great variety in thoſe proportions, and this ſhould have indicated to 


them, that in fact, there were very few prone rules for proportions, and thoſe onl 
' general; 


a 


we 


— 
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general; and that the ancients in their works followed only their genius; regulating its 
dictates by thoſe of reaſon, nature and propriety. 5 = 

Tuis the moderns could not then perceive. Theſe very differences betweenjthe ſeveral 
remains of antiquity, they looked on as the effects of the myſtery of architectural 
laws, which, like thoſe of religion, the human mind was not framed to clear up. All 
they could do, was to eſtabliſh a medium and to tranſmit it down to ſucceeding ages as 
a law, which every Axchirzer muſt ſtrictly adhere to, if he intends to deſerve appro- 
bation and excite admiration by his works 

Hap they done this with.uniformity, we might, perhaps, be ſtill in the dark, and look 
on the rules ſet down for us, as unerring principles and irrefragable laws. But, each 
writer giving his judgement on the works of the ancients, has laid down rules for pro- 
| portions on different principles. And this diverſity of opinions having its natural effect, 
when men became more enlightened, we have ſince been taught to judge of thoſe very 
works which are pointed out to us as models, in order that we ſhould” avoid their defects 
with as much carq as we ought to imitate their beauties; and, conſequently, not to 
adhere blindly to rules that may be defective and of no conſequence or neceſſity in their 
principle; and, in theſe times, none will ſpeak of rules and proportions in ARCHiTEc- 
TURE, as poſitive laws, but thoſe that underſtand very little of the matter. 

Tux beſt authors, who, of late, have written on this art, have given rather an account 
of their own method than precepts to others. An able ArcarTecT knows that a ſtructure 
deſerves not his blame, for having columns half a diameter or ſo, more or leſs, or the mem- 
bers of the orders diſpoſed otherwiſe, than he ſhould have made them himſelf; and he will 
acknowledge, that, perhaps, on this very account it is worthy of the admiration and 
praiſes of the beſt judges. | 
| Ir has been the opinion of ſome, that no innovations are to be permitted in this art; 
yet we fee they themſelves have innovated. They have not, indeed, condemned the 
orders invented by the ancients, nor have they ſubſtiruted others in their place; but they 
have made ſeveral alterations in their proportions, and ſome very material. Scammozzr, 
who holds the ſecond place among the moderns, will have it, that the proportions of the 
ancients ſhould not be altered; and, yet, he makes no ſcruple, when it ſuits him, to con- 
demn Vir RUvius himſelf, the only ancient author we have left in this art; and to ſettle 
the proportions according to his own notions of their propriety : he even went further, for he 
attempted alterations in the form, and the modern Tonic capital was firſt uſed by him. 

Tux only poſitive laws in ARCHITECTURE, are, 

To build with ſolidity and ſtrength. 

To unite to theſe, elegance and lightneſs; and, 

Jo direct the whole according to propriety. | 3 

. - Taz two former points have been ſtrenuouſly recommended by the beſt authors and in 
general obſerved by the beſt maſters. But the laſt has been moſt ſhamefully neglected, 

and for that reaſon will be my chief object; and here 1 muſt obſerve previouſly that 
another error in ARCYITECTURE, proceeding from the ſame cauſe as the firſt mentioned, 

i. e. ſuperſtition, is ſtill an impediment to the better improvement of this art. We think 

that the works of the ancients, though not without faults, are yet inimitable in their 

8 and, therefore, we are ſatisfied with meanly copying them in a very inferior 

degree. | | | 

33 thoſe works are in general well worth our admiration; but why ſhould we 
only ſtrive to copy? No wonder that they are reckoned inimitable: they always will be 
ſo, if we have not ſpirit enough to attempt at ſurpaſſing them. 


Tux 


— 


ORDERS, OF ARCHITECTURE. 5 


Taz only thing we ſhould imitate in them, and which if we do, will carry us with 
a proper exertion of abilities, further than the ancients have been, is, their Manwner, 
which is grand and noble: and, yet, this is almoſt abſolutely neglected, though ſome- 
times aimed at. We miſtake their ornaments for their Maxxer; and if we do but 
carve ox-ſculls in a Doric or any other freeze, we think we have made it in the 4ntique 
manner. 

Tuis is pitiful to the laſt degree. One of the great caracteriſtics of the works of the 
_ ancients was propriety; and, certainly, they never carved an ox-ſcull on the freeze of a 
palace, a hall, or a baſilick; yet, we ſee ſuch blunders every day. 

Tris MaxxER may be followed, not only with different ornaments appropriated to 
our time and the deſtination of buildings; but even with different orders, if new ones 
were invented and took the place of thoſe of the ancients. ; 

Tris Maxx ER conſiſts of uniting with judgement, richneſs and ſimplicity, and in diſpoſ- 
ing ornaments when uſed, in ſuch order, that they become a ſtrengthening and ſupport 
to the building: thence the outſide of their edifices had generally no ocher ornaments 
than columns and entablatures, except ſuch buildings as were erected for decoration, ſuch 
as triumphal arches, &c. Their walls were not loaded with the unneceſſary weight of 
over-arnamented windows, doors and niches; a happy correſpondence and ſymmetry in 
the ordonnance of buildings reigned: through the whole; all was directed with judgement, 
and ſuch ornaments as were given to their buildiugs; were adapted to their nature. 

Tuis was their Maxx ER: as to their proportions, they were only general, and ſuch 
as might keep up the diſtinctive character of the different orders. # F 

To keep up the diſtinctive character of the orders, ought certainly to be the ſtudy of 
ARCHITECTS; and this may be done as well, in diſſeating ſomewhat from the proportions 
of the ancients, as by ſcrapulouſly ſticking to them: nay, even better, for it does not 
appear that the ancients had any equal progreſſive proportions between the different orders 
in all their parts The Ionic entablature, was lower than both the Doric and the Corin- 
thian, yet the Ionic order was in height a medium between both. All their members were 
crdered on different principles, which was owing to the different countries where they had 
been firſt uſed, - 

Now, we have five orders left us by the ancients : we ſhould conſider them as one 
general order, conſiſting of five modes, which ought to have proper and equal pro- 
greſſive proportions, all grounded on the ſame fundamental principle. 

THEREFORE, the difference between two orders, ought to he, not only ſome real dif- 
ference in proportions, - but the ſame differences as between two others, | 

Tuis difference muſt be, not only an increaſe or decreaſe of height, but alſo a difference 
in all the members, either in ſize, number, or form; and all theſe muſt bear a relation 
to the nature of the orders, whether rich or plain, that we may be able to make a proper 
choice of orders, when we are about employing them; and as others before me thought 
themſelves inticled to make in the proportion . eſtabliſhed, ſuch alterations as they judged 
agreeable to reaſon, I preſume, I may give my opinion alſo, not as rules to others, but as 
all expoſition of my own method, | | r 

For, there is a method to be obſerved in all ſciences, however arbitrary; and though 
the great maſter will be above poſitive rules, yet he will regulate his works by method, 
in order to preſerve” harmony among them. If he did not approve of any mode of 
ARCHITECTURE in practice before him, he might invent new ways and new orders; 
but yet he would diſtinguiſh them by their different proportions and their diſtinctive 

ornaments, which he would fx as a regulator, at leaſt for himſelf. 
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6 T proportions of the orders, have always been ſettled by the bigneſs of the column 
at bottom, and the diameter taken juft above the cincture is the meaſure by which 
the whole order is civided. 9 5 7 | | 

Bur in order to make it the eaſier, this meaſure has been uſed three different ways, via. 

1ſt. Individually, as the whole diameter, and is called a module. | 

2dly, Dividually, in two equal parts, each called alſo a module. 

3dly. In three equal parts, which likewiſe are called modules. 

By this it appears, as indeed is the truth, that a module is any undetermined meaſure, 
by which the orders of ARcnuiTECTURE may be meaſured; but thefe three being the moſt 
commonly uſed, they are diſtinguiſhed thus: | 

The great module, which is the whole diameter. 

The Doric module, which is a ſemi diameter. And, 

The little module, which is the third part of the diameter. | 
Abrhons who have written on ARCHITECTURE have made uſe of either of thoſe three. 

PErRAULT, whom I have followed pretty cloſe when I could approve of his manner, 
has choſen the laſt. But before I proceed, I muſt obſerve that the diameter is always 
divided into ſixty minutes; conſequently the great module contains ſixty minutes, the 
Doric module thirty, and the little module twenty. 
Tuis point ſettied, I will give my reaſons for chuſing the little module of twenty 
minutes for my general meaſure of orders. | PA 4 
ſt, By it I ſettle without fractions, the height of the column, pedeſtal and entablature in 
all the orders. 0 ff | 
2dly. By it I ſettle without fractions, the beginning of diminution in all the orders. 
3dly. Where fractions cannot be avoided in the ule of this meaſure, as in the height 
of baſes and capitals, I am under no neceſſity to make any leſs fraction than one halt: 

Tais method, being for the above reaſons, eafier for the practice, I think it the beſt I 
can follow; and therefore, when I ſhall fpeak of modules, let it be remembered, that [ 
mean a meaſure of twenty minutes, being the third part of the diameter of the ſhaft 
of the column taken at bottom. ; 

BETORE I go on, I muſt here obſerve for the better intelligence of this work, that 
 PexrAvLT, whom, as I ſaid before, I follow very cloſely, having, for near the ſame 
reaſon as myſelf, adopted this little module for his' meaſures, he makes the columns of 
the five orders of the following proportions : © | - 


The Tuſcan, 22 modulcs in height being 7 diameter. 
The Doric, 24 G 


The Ionic, 26 — 83 
The Corinthian, 28 — 9; 
The Compoſite, 30 10 


By wnich the reader may ſee an equal progreſſion of two modules between each of 
the five orders, for the column only; and the fame progreflion I have obſerved, though 
my Pproportions are different. But, before I give them, 1 muſt in the next chapter 
diſcuſs the reaſons that have induced me to make any alteration in theſe proportions of 


PERRAULT, which 1 might have followed, if I was not ſatisfied with thoſe of any other 
author. 0 . 
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ORDERS OF ARACHITEC TUR x. 7 


Cc H A P. II. 

_ 4 ö 1 4 | * 
Of the alterations propoſed in the proportions of the. orders. 
HOUGH ArcniTtcrs are not tied down by poſitive rules, for the ordonnance 
2 | of the proportions of the orders; yer, I own, that it would be a ridiculous attempt 
in me, to deviate from the principles of thoſe. who went before me, for no other reaſon 
than that of the right I think I have to do it. Therefore I ſhall expcſe my motives, 
previous to my entering on the deſcription of thoſe alterations. | | 
FirsT, ARCHITECTURE is poor on one fide, and over rich on the other. The low 
orders, are plain orders; among the high ones, there are two of nearly the ſame dimen- 
fions, vety much ornamented, and. which ar a little diſtance will appear, eſpecially to 
thoſe who are not perfectly acquainted with their difference, as one and the ſame order. 
To the firſt aſſertion it will be anſwered, that the Doric order, one of the low orders, 
is capable of being made very rich, by a fluted ſhaft, carved mouldings on the capital, 
and fine relievos on ihe freeze. All tis is very true, but does not overthrow my alle- 


gation, for where propriety forbids theſe extra enrichments, where it beſpeaks a plain 
order; yet, it might require a rich one: rich in its plaineſt form and its conſtitual 


- 


ornaments, and 4107 in the acceſſory ones. | 

As to the ſame ſo, which aimoſt confounds together the two richeſt orders, I believe 
no body will diſpute it, except it be tor the fake of diſputing; their height is ſo nearly 
equal, that it has not been f-irled which of the two ſhould be higheſt: PALLap1o gives 
the gicater height to the Compoſite, SCAMMOZZI to the Corinibian, and ſo on, down to 
us, opinions are different on ths point, Two high orders of almoſt equal beauty and 
hardly diſtinguiſhable rom each other by the form of their ornaments, are of very little 
{-ryvice, Make one of theſe much lover than the other, and you certainly will enrich - 
ARCBSITECTUR!, Without ipcreating the Humber of orders, and by only diſtributing with 
a juſt proportion between high and iow its own ock of riches. 
_ SEcoNnDLY, The Compoſite order ſeems to have been intended for a lower ſtature than 
that which has been given to it. I fay, ſeems to have been intended, though we know it 
never was intended fo. | | | Wee 

Wren the Romans, firſt made a Compoſite column *, they certainly intended it, as an 
improvement of the Corintbian order, and not as an order of itſelf, for they made 
it of the ſame general proportions, they gave it the Corin hian baſe and the Corinthian 
entablature, and all ArcniTEcTs always were of opinion, that ſingle alterations in the 
forms of the ornaments, were/ not ſufficient to make a different order, but that the 
diſtinction conſiſted chiefly in the diff rence of proportions. In this intended improve- 
ment, however, the Romans miſſed their aim. The Corinthian capital being the invention 
of nature herſelf, who taught CaLLiMacnvus how to make it, had, on that very account, 
a great advantage over every compound of different ornaments not adapted to each / 
other. But its ſuperior beauty and elegance, has, with juſt reaſon, always given to that 


* 'The Compoſite order was firſt made uſe of in the arch of Titus, where it anſwers the deſcription I give of it. 
order 
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order the firſt place for richneſs, if not cooktandly for height; and 1 believe every attempt 
to out-do it in that point will always prove abortive. 

InE Compoſite capital, which is made of the Jonic's and of two rows of leaves in the 
Corinthian, far from ſurpaſſing this laſt in elegance and delicacy, has in it a clumſineſs 
which ill ſuits the height the Romans gave to the column that ſupports it; for, when by 
is appearance they ſaw it could not be termed an improved Corinthian, they then made 
it a ſeparate order, and ſome ARCHITECTS gave it à ſhaft a little higher than the 
Corinthian had in general, others made it a little lower, and the ſucceeding ad 
have adopted which of the two ways they thought belt, 

Tunis heavy character of the Compeſite capital, denotes, of courſe, that, though not 
intended at firſt for a low order, yet propriety and reaſon confine it there, ſince a ſhort 
ſquattiſn ſhaſr, is fitter to ſupport this heavy capital than a tall ſlender one; and my 
opinion in this reſpe& is further ſupported by the maſſyneſs of the entablature all 
ARCBITECTS In general, give to this order, as will be ſeen when I treat of entablature. 

A THIRD realon, which, however, I own has little merit, beſides a ſpeciouſneſs that 
will give it weight in the eyes of thoſe only, who delight in an over ſcrupulous exactneſs, 
is, that this order, as it now is executed, cannct properly bear the name -of Compoſite, 
for its capital only is compoſed, the reſt is either a new invented ſhaft, entablature, &c. 


' or. borrowed from the other orders, and thereby takes off the diſtinction of proportions 


which can only make a diſtinct order. Could not the inventors or rather compoſitors of 
this order, have found a way to make it an entirely compoſed column, and, yet, a 
column of different and diſtin proportions with thoſe of the other orders? No, they 
could not do it, or rather find it out, howſoever obvious. This diſcovery was left to me, 
and I will not withhold it from the world. 

FourTHLY, And a better reaſon I think this will be found than the laſt; the mode of 
our buildings being different from that of the ancients, may require the alteration of that 
order from high to low. 

Wu the ancients erected buildings which required more than one order in their 
height, they began by the loweſt order and ſucceſſively to the higheſt; ſo that the Corin- 
thian order when employed in ſuch buildings, was always at the top of the edifice, as 
for inſtance in the Coliſeum built of four ſtories and three orders, viz. The Doric, the 
Tenic and the Corinthian repeated, and it became an inviolable law *, to follow this 
method; ScamMmozzi goes even further, for he blames a Grecian ArcnTEct for placing 
in a lemple of Mi SERVA built of two orders, the Corinthian over the Doric, and he 
would have them placed according to their rank, either Doric or Tonic, or Tonic and Corin- 
thian. Our buildings require generally a different ordonnance. In churches the richeſt 
and higheſt order ſhould be directly on the pavement, In palaces it muſt be otherwiſe, 
the fineſt order employed muſt be on a level with the ſtate apartments which are always 
eee a ſtory above-ground, and theſe ſtate apartments muſt be of higher dimen- 

ſions than thoſe below, which are in general, offices, private, and. officers apartments; 
and it would be abſurd and a great impropriety not to make theſc plainly appear a balement 
to the principal ſtory erected above, which muſt ſhew by the magniacence of its outſide, 
that it 1s deſtined in the inſide to be the reſidence of its owner. In a royal palace, the 


| Corinthian order ought to be placed here. Underneath, ſomething muſt be matle not 


I ſhall in the courſe cf this work examine the foundation of this inviolable law, to find whether it is really 
an infallible and neceſſary method, | 
* equa 
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equal in elegance, but adequate to its richneſs; a Ruſtic baſe ment ſtory is often, eſpecially 
here in England, placed under the Corinthian order. A more prepoſterous impropriety 
cannot be committed. The Raſtic order, as ſome will call it, deferves nothing lefs than 
the name of order, for in is very origin it was a ſtate of diſorder, being only found in 
antique buildings, as an unfiniſhed part of them, either to-ſpare expence or for want of 
time. | | 7 
Tux ancients, in erecting their buildings, laid their ſtones rough, on the outward ſide, 
as dug our of the quarry, in order to join them cloſer together without breaking the ſharp 
edge of their corners; and they uſed to have them cut ſmooth and even afterwards ſo that 
the building appeared as one flat ſtone, the joints not being percievatile ; but they never 
cut ſtone to give a Ryftic appearance to the buildings. The practice of it is not only 
againſt nature, and a pitiful imitation of the imperfection of ſome works of antiquity, but 
it is alſo a ſuperfluous and imprudent increaſe of weight; for theſe Ruſtic ſtones, either cut 
ſmooth in tables or picked in holes as if they were worm eaten, have a projection beyond the 
art that ſupports the building which hangs upon it; and ſuppoſing this projection to be 
Fa half an inch, a ſurface of twenty four teer in length and twelve in breadth, will make 
one foot cube, which either brick or quarry ſtone, will weigh above a hundred weight, 
by which every perſon of judgment will fee that it is to the laſt degree ridiculous to load 
the walls of an elegant building with theſe uſeleſs projections. | 
I own it looks well enough in bridges, priſons, fortreſſes, water-gates, &c. but in that 
caſe, it muſt be the unfiniſhed and natura] Raſtic of the ancients, ones laid as they came 
from the quarry, and not ruſticated by labour#®, which is a ſolaeciſm in the art. 
| RusTic, ſhould therefore, be confined to thoſe works which muſt ſhew great ſtrength, 
and it is certainly unfit for the palace of a prince, the ſeat of a nobleman or even the 


manſion of a private gentleman, unleſs we employ it in its natural charafter for the celfars 


or offices huilt below the level of the ground, and ſurrounded with a folkt, moat or area. 
Bur to return. A baſement ſtory above ground, ſhould never be rufticated, whether 


the building has columns or not: under columns, an inferior order ſhould adorn and ſupport 
the baſement. The Tuſcan is much too heavy unleſs ſet under the Doric, this laſt does well 


under the Tonic, but is not rich enough to accompany the Corinthian, 


* 


Tux ſame objection may be made to the Tonic, which beſides is too ſlender and delicate 


to be made a baſement of; for in fact, this is the moſt delicate of all orders, on account 
of the length vf its ſhaft which is higher than even the Corinthian, and of the ſmallneis of its 
capital, whoſe\ abacus has the leaſt projection of all: none remains but the Compoſite, 
which by the ſhape and richneſs of its capital, ſhews more ſtrength and a beauty but 
little inferior to the Corinthians, and invites us to place it under this as a proper and adequate 
ſupport. But it is too high, and thoſe who even made it lower than the Corinthian, have 
keit fo lirtle difference between theſe two ia their proportions, that at ſome diſtance they 
will appear as the ſame order repeated, | 

Tusk reaſons of improvement and propriety invited me at firſt, to try what could 
be done with this Compoſite order ; and if by reducing it to a proper height, it would loſe any 
of its beauties. Bur with pleaſure I ſound, that the ſhortening of this column gave it an 
increaſe of ſolidity, bo!dnels and elegance, | „ | 


The beautiful bridge at Black-fryats, is built in that manner; the ſtones of the naked of the bridge are 
laid without having been planed by the chiſſel. 


Tnar 


= 
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THAT it is more ſolid when ſhorter, in proportion to its diameter, requires no argument 
to demonſtrate, and plain reaſon will tell us, that its capital heavier-in its form than the 
Corintbtians, will look more firmly ſettled, if ſtanding on a ſhort column than a high one. 

Trar it appears bolder than when made higher, is the effect of tue leſſer length in the 
diminiſhed part of the column, and conſequentiy of the greater diminution it ſhews, th | 
there is no more in reality: a column of nige and a halt or en diameter high, diminiſhed 
from its thitd. part to the top, of ſeven and a half or eight minutes, will ſeqm to be near of the 
lame ſize all the way up; in a lower order this dimmaution ſtrikes the eye and gives it a 
bolder look, This happily blended in the altered Compojite with a ſolidity better adapted 
to the form of the capital will certainly make it more elegant and majeſtic than ever it 
was; and of the truth of this, I leave the judgment to any judicious obſerver, that will com- 
pare my Compoſite column, with any other of that order, as made heretofore, 


AVING given my moſt material reafons for reducing this order, 1 ſhall proceed to 


explain how 1 make it a complete Compoſite column; compoſed in all its parts from the 


Grecian orders, inſtead of being oaly compoſed in its capital, from the Jonic and Corinthian, 
and I make it thus: | 

1ſt. Its bale is the original Attic baſe, reckoned, with juſt reaſon as I ſhall demonſtrate 
in the chapter of baſes, the beſſ the ancients invented, and well adapted to the proportions 
] give to this order. ; | 
*2dly. Its ſhaft is the Doric ſhaft which reduces it to my proportions, gives it in my judgment 
that advantage over the former Compoſite J have already pointed out, and preſerves the diſ- 
tinction of orders by different proportions with the Doric, ſince the capital being two mo- 
dules higher than in the Doric order, it makes the column according to the progreſſive in- 
creaſe I giye them, a diſtinct order between the Doric and Jonic, 

dly. Its capital is che ſame as compoſed by the Romans from the Jonic and Corintb:an. 

Tuis will, indeed, be a Compoſite column, compoſed from the three Grecian orders, 
and, yet, a very diſtin& order from them, both by its proprieties and proportions, which 
will be ſhewn in its place. = | 

As to the alterations I have made in the proportions of the other orders, they are very 
immaterial in themſelves, each order conſidered ſeparately; but, they were neceſſary, to 


keep an equal progreſſion between the five orders conſidered together as a general order, 


They will be ſufficiently deſcribed and accounted for in the ſucceeding chapters, which 


will ſhew, firſt, the general proportions I give to the five orders; and, next, the particular 


dimenſions and proportions of each of their members. mo 
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Of the general Proportions given 70 the frove Orders. 


\HE ancient AxcniTECTS, whoſe works are ſtill the objects of our deſerved admira- 
| tion, knew very little, I believe, of thoſe proportions preſcribed ſince by Virruvivs 
and others for the dimenſions of columns. They had a general idea of thoſe proportions, 
which are the proper characteriſtic of the different orders, but were not tied to any 
particular rules. They had no inſtrument, whereupon, without knowing how it was 
executed, they could find the height, breadth, projection, &c. of all the members with 
the moſt minute exactneſs. Their works were planned by their genius, and were directed 
with a judicious enquiry into proprieties, and though they were almoſt all different in 
their proportions, yet they were almoſt all equally beautiful and worthy of praiſe. 
Indeed, I think, thoſe that allow themſelves the liberty of following rather their 
genius than the rules of their maſters, are the likelieſt to illuſtrate themſelves by admirable 
productions. Why ſhould we ſubmit to this or that author's rules and precepts? But he 
was the greateſt genius, will be the anſwer. So he might, and I have not vanity enough 
to think myſelf his equal; but, though of leſs abilities, I ought naturally ta poſſeſs ſupe- 
Tior knowledge, ſince I may add to his diſcoyeries, thoſe they have enabled me to make. 
Tuvus every artiſt ſhould reaſon, as it is the only way to carry arts and ſciences to a 
higher pitch than we find them; and, if we do but aſcend one ſtep towards the ſummit * 
of the high mountain of perfection, we cannot be ſaid to have lived in vain. 
Tuovon, by this doctrine, it ſeems I would infer that rules ought not to be preſcribed; 
yet, I do not mean, that we ſhould extravagantly run out of the character of things: 
there are general proportions grounded on nature-and the origin of the orders, and theſe 


I ſtrictly adhere to; I do more, I preſcribe myſelf rules for the ſake of method and har- 


mony in my works, and ſo ſhould every Axchirzer, after duly conſidering the matter, 
ſet down rules for his practice, and the directions of the workmen he employs: rules, from 
which, if well calculated, he ought not to depart in any of his works. By this, there 
will be a happy correſpondence in all his productions, howſoever remote from each other; 
and the beholder, if a judge, will read his name in the meaſure of any one of his 
columns. N Tech 

_ Havins, therefore, ſcrupulouſly weighed, and compared the proportions I give to the 
orders, with thoſe of ſeveral other authors, I think myſelf intitled to abide by them, and 

do offer them to ſuch as may apᷣprove of them. SET VA | 
Tax progreſſive increaſe which I give to the orders, is three modules, being a whole 
diameter to every order; ſo that the difference between the loweſt and higheſt order, is 
twelve modules or four diameters. N | 1 
Tats difference of three modules from order to order, I diſtribute thus, one module 
to the pedeſtal and two modules to the column: as to the entablatures, I make them 
after PERRAULT, all of the ſame height, which is ſix modules or two diameters. The 

reaſon ot this is, that in point of height, a e are quite the reverſe of columns: 
? | | in 


ta | AN , HT whe - 1 - 

in theſe, the higher they are made (in proportion to their diameter) the more delicate and 
ſlender they will appear; but, in entablatures, thoſe will appear heavieſt which are the 
higheſt, in proportion of the columns. Therefore, in giving the ſame entablature to a 
| to a high order, a reaſonable proportion is kept, ſince fix modules will be 
in the loweſt order, about a fifth of the whole order, and in the higheſt, only about a 
leventh of the whole order, pedeſtal included, Tet; * 


Tu plate I give here of the five orders and the following table will bew the general 
Proportions I have affigned to each. 1 8 | 


TABLE of the general proportions of the five orders. 
t | Height of pedeſtals, Of columns. Of entablatures. Of the whole orders; © | 
Tuſcan, 5 modules. 21 modules. 6 modules. 32 modules, 
Doric, 6 23 6 138 2 
Compoſite, 7 25 6 n 
Ionic, 8 27 "i 4 # \ 
Corinthian, 9 29 NEL 44 : 


By theſe wer A may be ſeen, that except in” the Compoſite order, with which 
1 have indeed made free, though not as I think without ſufficient reaſons; I have not 
1 out of the common path. | 7 
HE only entire Tuſcan column, that remains of the ancient's works, is the TRA JAN 
column. I his, on account of its coloſſal dimenſions, and of its particular purpoſe, may 
be ſaid not to be a proper model; it has eight diameters and a half in height, including 
(as I always do when I ſpeak of a column) its baſe and capital. ViTruvivs, in whole 
time there certainly muſt have exiſted ſeveral remains of this order, makes it but ſeven 
diameters; PALLAD10, makes it of the ſame height; Scammozzr, gives it ſeven and a 
half; SerL1o, only fix; ViexnoLa, ſeven, and PERRAUL T, ſeven and a third. - th 

GREATER variations are found in the height of the Doric column; Virruvivs makes 
It ſeven and ſeven diameters and a half without baſe; in the Coliſeum it has nine and a half 
with a baſe; PaLLap1o gives it eight and two thirds; Scammozzi, eight and a half; 
VienoLA and PERRAULT eight. The height I give to this column is a medium between 
VirTruvivs's two proportions, allowance being made for the baſe, 1 
+ Taz Ionic column in the Coliſeum, the theatre of MaxceiLus, and, according to 
Virkuviuvs, PALLADIO, SERLIO and PERRAULT, is eight diameters and two thirds; in 
the temple of Fortuna Virilis it is nine, which dimenſion I have adopted, and SCaMMozz1 
makes it eight and three quarters. Ree „ 

Tus Corinthian runs in the antique, from eight and a half to a little more than ten 
diameters; ViTRUvius and PALLADTO make it nine and a half, Scammozzi ten, SERLIO 
nine, and PERRAULT nine and one third. : 43.68 ; 

A cnoice muſt be made amongſt all theſe different proportions; I was regulated in 


mine, by the relative proportion J intend to keep in the whole, by means of an equal 
. progreſſion. Ih . | 
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ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE. 15 


r 
Of Pedeſtals. 


O ME AxcutiTttecrs, blame the uſe of pedeſtals in general; they call it unnatural, 
and a miſerable lengthening of columns that are too ſhort, 

An improper uſe of them, is, indeed, blameable; there are places and ſituations where 
pedeſtals ſhould by no means ſupport the columns, but, there are alſo places and ſituations 
where they cannot appear to advantage unleſs raiſed upon pedeſtals. We ſhould not 
condemn entirely the uſe of any thing, becauſe in ſome caſes it has a bad effect and is 
improper. . : 

Tux ancients have left us among the remains we have of their works, ſeveral inſtances 
of the propriety of the uſe of pedeſtals: a continued pedeſtal round a temple terminating 
in the front, in two fingle pedeſtals on each ſides of the fteps, has certainly a very fine 
effect, of which the temple of Fortuna Virilis and ſeveral others are evident proofs. Pedeſtals 
have not only a fine effect in this caſe, they are alſo ſometimes neceſſary: columns ſhould 
| ſtand even with the floor of the temple, conſequently if on account of ſituation or for 
the ſake of proſpedt, they are raiſed and an aſcent made to them by ſteps, a continued 
pedeſtal becomes neceſſary. Single pedeſtals, have alſo their proper places; in general, 
columns within appartments ſhould always ſtand on pedeſtals, for two reaſons. One is 
that they are better ſeen from the bottom to the top by being. brought nearer the level of 
the eye; and no part of them will be hidden by tables, chairs, &c. the other and principal 
reaſon is that when raiſed on pedeſtals, the columns are ſo much the ſhorter and of a leſſer dia- 


meter, and conſequently will not fill ſo much room nor obſtruct the view ſo much, as if 
bigger, | 


On the outſides of buildings the caſe is very different; and, as I obſerved before, 


columns ſhould ftand on the level of the floor or pavement, pedeſtals except continued 
cannot be eligible on account of the heavy aſpect they have of themſelves, and of being 
an obſtruction to doors and windows, which muſt always be 3 above the level ot 
pedeſtals, and of courſe would be too high; except in the caſe where arcades are made 
between columns, and even then pedeflals are not proper, ſince they look indeed as a 
leagthening, of columns made too ſhort, which if longer and ſtanding on the pavement or a 
baſement would have a nobler aſpect. In ſhort the uſe of pedeſtals is abſolutely im- 
proper, when they are not introduced by neceſſity, or when they do not contribute to 
make the order appear to greater advantage, #4 E 
1 HERE was no real necellity, for a pedeſtal either to the TRAaJan column in Rome, or to the 
monumental Doric column in London, yet it mult be owned that they add a great deal to 
the majeſty and grandeur of thoſe noble pillars. | 
VARIOUS were the proportions of the ancients for this part of the oiders. Some 
regulated it by the meaſure of the openings between, others by the height of the columns ; 
ſome gave them a third part, others a fourth of the column, Bur, I think, the method 
oi giving them a progreſſive increaſe from order to order as to the column, is by ſar the 


LEY : . beſt, 
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beſt; ſince, by that means, they are properly adapted to the orders they belong to, and 
become a diſtinctive part of them. And it muſt be acknowledged, that if we give to all 
the members of the orders a diſtinct character, demonſtrating, independantly of the 
whole, to what order they belong, it- will be an improvement upon the ancients, who 
were very irregular in this point; and Fwill ſhew in the courſe of this work, that I have 
obſerved this method with an exactneſs that few ArcniTEecTs have ſubmitted to. | 

Tux eaſy, plain and methodical way of proceeding in the progreſſive proportions of 
PeRRAULT, has made me follow his manner, if not always ahi of his proportions: 
Ne generally ſettles them by taking a medium between the different opinions of others; 
but I think he ſhould have made ſome allowance for their greater or inferior abilities. I do 
not believe SERL10 and VIGNOLA to be compaiable to PALLAD10 and even to SCAMMOZZ1, 
much leſs to our great maſters the ancients, It is not enough, beſides, to take the medium 
of opinions, were all authors reckoned of equal abilities, we ſhould alſo weigh them, in 
order to give the preference where it is deſerved, or to reject the whole if defective. 

PEeRRAULT, according to this method, has made his pedeſtals with a progreſſive increaſe 
of one module in each order, as I make them; but he begins at ſix modules, and ends at 
ten, and I think his pedeſtals are ſomething too high for the other proportion he gives to 
the orders. Therefore, I have taken only two, exactly from his, viz. the Tonic and Corin- 
thian as I make theſe two columns one module higher than he does: but as to the other 
orders, my columns being ſhorter than his, his pedeſtals, already too high for his 
- proportions, could ſtill leſs ſuit mine. 3 f 
Tax pedeſtal of the TRA JAN column, which is of the Tuſcan order, is but ſeventy 

ſeven minutes high; PALLADIO makes his only ſixty, ScAuMuozzi the greateſt lover of odd 
and difficult numbers I ever knew of, gives it one hundred twelve and a half, SERLIO* 
one hundred thirty five, VienoLa one hundred and fifty, PERRAwLT one hundred and 
twenty. ry; | 

Taz Trajan pedeſtal, is, I think, much too low for a common ſize column; as to 
PaLLaD1o's it is only a plain block without cornice or baſe, and ſhould rather be termed a 
ſocle than a pedeſtal: he was ſenſible this order could not admit of a high pedeſtal and he 
hardly gave it any. All the others are in my opinion, too high; and I muſt refer the 
reader to the plate, where if he ; =, with eyes like mine, he will be convinced that my 
pedeſtal of one hundred minutes being five modules, bears a good proportion to the 
whole order. | Pr. 

PALLAD10 did not think of eſtabliſhing proportions between the orders, he conſidered 
them ſeparately and not as one general ſyſtem : his pedeſtal for the Doric column has more 
than twice the height of the Taſcan's, he makes it one hundred and forty minutes, which is, I 
think, prepoſterous; Scauuozzi gives his one hundred twenty-eight minutes and 
his Doric column is higher than mine; I give therefore one hundred and twenty minutes to 
my pedeſtal, „„ 5 

HAvixo made the Compoſite column from four to five modules lower than it has been 
made by others, it would have been a groſs error not to have lowered its pedeſtal in the 
ſame proportion; I make it therefore ſeven modules only, by which it riſes above thoſe of 
the lower orders in 5, ſame gradual progrefſion I have obſerved in them. 


ws * In his own terms, two modules (of fixty minntes each) leſs one eighth. 


I nave 
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T navs taken, as J ſaid before, PzxRAvLT's pedeſtals for the Tonic and Corinthian orders 
as ſuiting my proportion for thoſe orders better than thoſe he gives them, the Jonic's is eight 
modules and the Corintbian's nine. | 

I nave ordered the ſeveral members of the pedeſtals for the five orders in almoſt the ſame 
mnaner as PERRAULT but | ſhallexplain them by a ſhorter and eaſier calculation. 

I p1v1ps the height of the pedeſtal in eight equal parts; two are for its baſe, five for the 
trunk or die and one for the cornice : the two parts given to the baſe are to be divided in 
three _—_— parts, two of which for the plinth or ſocle and the third for the mouldings. 
T hefe diviſions are the ſame for all the orders. 


As the pedeſtals riſe in height, progreſſively in each order, ſo does the number of their. 
- mouldings increaſe gradually, according to the followi q table. 


TaBLE fhewing the number of mouldings given to the pedeſtals of the five orders. 


0 ; « Mouldings in the baſe, Ditto in the cornice. 
uſcan, 1 2 
Doric 5 2 | 3 
Compoſite, 3 4 
; | Ionic 5 4 | 5 
Corinthian, 5 1 


Tur manner of ordering theſe mouldings, and their projection, is what remains to be 
Explained, 

Tue baſes of the pedeſtal having been divided into three parts, two of which are for the 
ſocle and the other for the mouldings, there needs no further diviſion in the Tuſcan order, 
which has there but one moulding viz. an inverted Cimatium whoſe projection as well as the 

ſocle's, is nine minutes on each ſide beyond the die, which muſt be in all the orders of the 
ſame breadch with the plinth of the baſe of the column, viz. eighty four minutes. 

In the Doric order, the focle projects ten minutes and the part allowed for the mouldings 
being divided into three, one part will be for a liſtell and the other two for a cavetto over 
it and the projection of both is eight minutes, | 

In the Compoſite, the ſocle projects eleven minutes; the moulding part being divided into 
fourteen, ſeven are given to a torus of equal projection with the ſocle, two to a fillet of ſeven 
minutes projection and five to an inverted ogee that projects ſix minutes. 

In the Jonic, the ſocle has twelve minutes projection; one eighth of the moulding part 
is for a liſtell projecting eleven minutes, four eighths to an inverted Cimatium of the ſame 
projection, one to a fillet and two tp a cavetto; theſe two laſt members having both four 
minutes projection. | 5 | | 

Ix the Corinthian order, the ſocle projects thirteen minutes; and after dividing the 
moulding part into eighteen parts, five are for a torus of the ſame projection with the ſocle, 
one for a liſtell, ſix for an inverted Cimatium theſe two of ten minutes projection, two of 
theſe parts are for a fillet of four minutes projection, and four for an inverted ogee that pro- 
jects only three minutes. 


Tae eighth E of the pedeſtal, given to the cornice, is to be divided thus 2 


In the Tuſcan order in 7 In the Ionic in 10 
Doric, 8 Fears Corinthian 11 (parts. 
Campaſue, 9 ) 


/ 
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Two ſevenths in the Tuſcan order, are for a liſtell, and five for a Cimatium, both of ten 
minutes projection, 5 


OxE eighth in the Doric I give to a liſtell of twelve minutes projection, four eighths to 
the corona or drip which (as it muſt always project beyond the ſocle) has eleven minutes 
projection, and three eighths to a cavetto projecting eight minutes. | 

ONE ninth in the Compoſite is for the liſtell of fourteen minutes projection, five for the 


corona of twelve minutes, one to a fillet eight minutes, and ewo to an ogee of five mi- 
nutes. 


Oxe tenth in the Tonic, to the liſtell of ſixteen minutes projection, two to an ogee of fif- 
teen, four to the corona of thirteen, one to a fillet, and two to a cavetto, theſe two laſt of 


ſix minutes projection. | 
In rhe Corinthian order, one eleventh to a liſtell of eighteen minutes, two to an ogee 
of ſeventeen, three to the, corona of fourteen, three to an ovolo of ten, half an eleventh 
to A fillet of five, and the remaining one and a half to an ogee of four minutes projection. 
By the foregoing diſtribution, the progreſſive increaſe is exactly obſerved, not only in 
the ſize of the members, but even in their number and their projection. 


£3 +4 BY A . \ 
Of the Baſes of Columns _ 


RIGINALLY, columns had no baſes; they ſtood on the ground or on any 

other flat baſement, and the cincture was the only projection they had at bottom. 
The firſt baſe that was made, and which ViTruvivus bas deſcribed, was given to the 
Ionic and Corinthian ordeis; and it became a characteriſtic of the Doric order to have 
no baſe. 5 : 

Tax moderns have applied this baſe, deſcribed by Vir RVvius, ſolely to the Tonic order, 
and have given to the Corinthian another baſe invented for that order by the ancient 

ARCHITECTS that came immediately after Vir Ruvius, and which has ever ſince been 
called the Corinthian baſe, as the other the Ionic. 1 

THESE two baſes have not met with univerſal approbation: the Jonic's eſpecially has 
given great diſguſt even to the ancients, who made uſe of it ſo very ſeldom, that it is not 
to be found in any of the antique remains of that order; and they ſubſtituted in its place 
another, called the Attic baſe, of which more by and by. 

IT is not without great reaſon that the Jonic baſe has been condemned, for it is ſo mon- 
ſtrouſly ordained, that it looks as if it turned bottom upwards, having its thickeſt and 
wideſt member at top, mounted upon ſeveral ſmall members, ſeemingly preſſing upon 
each other as if ſqueezed into confuſion by ſuch weight. 5 

Tus Corinthian bale, though not ſo badly made, has yet been found very defective; 
its middle parts being too weak, for want of a proper iatermixture of large and ſmall 
members; and, for that reaſon, the Attic baſe was allo very often uſed in its place. 
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Tas laſt was juſtly eſteemed by the ancients the beſt of the three; and, indeed, it was 
much. ſuperior to the two others, as in its compoſition a judicious regard was paid to 
propriety, ſolidity, and elegance. | 

Tux ancients, as I ſaid before, applied it often both to the Jonic and Corinthian orders. 

M find it in the temple of Fortuna Virilis, the theatre of MarcELLUs, and the baths 
of DiocLETIAN, given to the Tonic order, and to the Corinthian, in the temples of VesTA, 
now St. Stephen's, of Caſtor and Pollux at Naples, and of Sg/i in Umbria ; it is alſo in ſeveral 
other temples and buildings given to this order, with the addition of ſometimes a fingle 
filler, and ſometimes alſo one or more aſtragals. 

Tas moderns have appropriated it in general to the Doric order. BRAuANTRE, the 
firſt reſtorer of the ancient mode of ARCHITECTURE, gave this bale to the Doric order 
in the church of Sr. PETER of the Mountain; and, after him PALLADIO, Scammozzi, 
and almoſt all the moderns give it as the proper Doric baſe. 

In the Ionic order, PALLAD10 and SCAMMOZz1 uſe it with the addition of a very viſible 
aſtragal at top; and in the Corinthian they intermix it with three aſtragals, ſo ſmall. 
as not to be perceived at ſome diſtance, whence it appears, the plain Attic baſe: BAR BARO, 
gives it to this order without any alteration, and SCaMMOZz1 to the Compoſite with the ad- 
dition of two aſtragals. 

Is ſhort, this baſe has been given to all orders, for I have ſeen it even under 
Tuſcan columns, 

Bur without finding fault with thoſe great maſters, I think I may, in my own practice, 
act on different principles for the following reaſons: 

I THINK this baſe, beautiful as it is, too maſly and too heavy for the elegance of the 
Corinthian order, and the delicacy of the Jenic; and, on the other ſide, I look on it as 
too delicate for the plain and ſubſtantial Tuſcan, and too rich for the Doric order. | 

Bx31DEs, it is neceſſary | ſhould give to each order a particular and diſtinct baſe, with a 


gradual increaſe of mouldings aud richneſs, from the plaineſt to the richeſt order, elle, it 


would not be keeping iny promile, to give tO each pare of the order progreſſive propor- 
tious and a d ſtinftive character. 


I Have, therefore, choſen or compoſed five bales, of which I gu here the deſcription, 


nnd 2 plate of their profile, 


To the Tuſcan ' order [ give a baſe, :conſiſting.only: of the plinth and a torus, after the 
manner of Scauuozzi, which I preter to that of ViTeuvius. 

Tux difference between theſe two authors, is, that ViTruvivs includes the cincture of 
the ſhafr in the ſemi diameter given for tlie height of all baſes; and Scammozzi makes 
his Laſe of the ordinary height, excluſive of the cincture. 

Mu reaſons for this preference are: 

It. The cincture is with reaſon conſidered as making part of the ſhaft, ſince it repre- 
ſents the.iron- hoops with which the firſt columns that were erected (being trunks, of trees) 
were bund both at bottom and top, in order to prevent their ſplrring; and whea 
columns had no baſe, yet there was a cincture at the bottom of the ſhaft *. 


* Some exception may be made to what fag here, that itn had a eincture when they had no baſe: 
there are ſome 1nitances of columns without it. The ſepulchre, diſcovered near 7erracina by Ligorio, is one: 
the uſe ot iron hoops is not certainly ſo ancient as that of columns; but, it mutt have been the. firſt improve- 
ment, and the firit addition to the plain trunks of trees. | 


2dly.. 


* 
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2dly. As in the other orders the cincture is kept above the beight given to the baſe; 
I think neceſſary, for uniformity's ſake, to keep it ſo likewiſe in this. 25h 

3dly. Virruvivs's baſe, is, to my judgement rather too flat, and looks as if ſunk 
below its natural level by the weight of the columns; which is certainly a fault of impro- 
priety, ſince, ſupporting members muſt always appear to the eyes, ſtrong enough to bear 
the weight of the members ſupported. | i 

As to the proportions and ordonnance of this baſe, which is delineated on the plate at 
[fig. A.] I have not taken the trouble of meaſuring Scauuozzi's; and his own account 
of all his proportions is ſo diffuſe, that I choſe to ordain it my own way: I divided the 
height of the baſe into eleven parts, and gave fix to the Plinth and five to the Torus. 

A CERTAIN French author is very angry with the modern ARcniTtecrs, for preſuming 
to give a baſe to the Doric order, againſt the will and conſent of all antiquity; and, 
becauſe, forſooth, HercuLes did not uſe to wear ſhoes but walked bare-footed, he holds 
it a high miſdemeanor in ARCHITECTURE, to give a baſe to this order, which was com- 
pared by the ancients ro HERCULEs, on account of its ſuperior ſtrength and ſolidity *. 
Let that be as it will, I am certain, that was HRC BS himſelf to'come again into the world, 
and to viſit our regions, he muſt either ſubmit to the faſhion of wearing ſhoes, or be 
paſſed like a beggar to his pariſh; and, for that very reaſon, I think it would not be doing 
unto others as we would be done by; to dreſs his likenefs'ocherwiſe than that of a gentleman. 

Bur to be ſerious. The moderns have not taken upon themſelves to give a baſe to the 
Doric order without a precedent in antiquity, ſince this order in the Coliſeum has a baſe; 
but wasthere-no ſuch precedent, I do not ſee why this order ſhould remain thus unimproved. 
As to the compariſons made, of the Doric column to HercuLEs, of the Tonic to a grave 
ma: ron and of the Cos inthian to virginal beauty, &c. thoſe frivolous flouriſhes might paſs with 
the ancients as agreeable to their rhetoric; but we all know, that columns were origi- 
nally erected in the form they have to repreſent and take the place of the trunk of trees which 
had been made uſe of till then, and if I may be allowed to venture here my opinion on the 
origin of baſes I think it muſt have been when columns were made of trees, and that iu order 
to preſerve their bottom, from rotting or ſinking into the ground, ſquare blocks of wood 
were placed under them, inthe ſame manner and only larger than thoſe at top intended for 
the better bearing of the entablature; which blocks at top were afterwards cut in form of 
bowls for ornai#ent ſake as I ſuppoſe were alſo in courſe of time, the baſes cut in round 
mouldings repreſenting ſnakes laying rolled up; poſſibly the reaſon why they were not given 
to the Doric order, was a drier and harder ſoil in the country were it was firſt practiſed, of 
that being made of harder timber it was not ſo much expoſed to be damaged by the damp- 
nels of the earth. * 

HowEveEx the uſe of a baſe in this order, has certainly added to its beauty; and now 
that our eyes are uſed to behold it with this improvement, it would look very poor with- 
out it and indeed like a gentleman walking without ſhoes. 

Tux Attic baſe which moſt of the moderns have given it, being in my opinion too rich 
for this plain order, aad-having beſides choſen it for the next I have deſigned one after 
that which VIGO NOL A gives to this order, but not in the ſame proportions ; for he includes 
the cincture of the ſhaft in the ſemi diametet given for the height of the baſe, which is an 


* This author is Rolland Freart fieur de Chambray, and he concludes his droll argument with theſe words: 
„This obſervation being eſtabliſhed upon thoſe great examples which I cited, and reaſon ſerving for its 
guide, let it paſs for demonſtration,” Excellently well ſpoken, Monfieur Freart! 


error 


| 
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error I have condemned in ViTzuv1vs in regard of his Tuſcan baſe, and which of courſe 
and for the ſame reaſons, I muſt alſo condemn in this author. 61 | | 
Tux profile of my baſe for the Doric order at fig. B. on the plate, will ſhew its pro- 
portions; 1 give half of its height to the plinth, and dividing the other half into five 
parts, I allow four for the torus, and the other for an aſtragal over it. OT STU 
To the Compoſite: order (which, for reafons given in their proper place, I make the 
middle order both for height and for ſtrength) I have given the Attic baſe, as deſcribed 
by ViTruUvivs, without any alteration, and it may be ſeen on the plate, at fig. C. 
I ſhall not dwell on its proportions, which are well known, and may be feen as well as 
8 of the other baſes by the ſcales of parts, which I have annexed to each profile on 
Tux baſe I give to the Tonic order, is made after the manner of PaLLapro and Scam- 
MOZZ1, who copied it from ſome antique works, but mine is ſomewhat different in its 
proportions, as they made their's higher than the femi diameter, by the whole height of 
the aſtragal, which they added to the Attic baſe to form this. It is true, that Scammozzy 
will have it, that this is the plain ic baſe, and that the aſtragal over it belongs to th 
ſhaft of the column, in the like manner as that at top. This argument, ſpecious as it is, 
I can by no means approve of; fince, if that is the caſe, why is there not in the Jonic and 
Corinthian columns, erected by the ancients on the original Tonic and Corinthian baſes, 
and ſometimes on the true Attic baſe this ſame member at bottom, which Scammozzr 
tends belongs to the ſhaft? The reaſon why the aſtragal at bottom, was never reckoned 
by he ancients a member belonging to the ſhaft, though that at the top was always 
allowed to be part of it is very obvious. | | | n 
Wren columns were firſt erected without either baſe or capital, the cincture at top 
(which was an iron-hoop to prevent the ſplitting of the column) by the drying of the ti 
and its leſſer ſize at the top, ſoon looſe, and of courſe fell ſomewhat lower than the 
ſummit of the ſhaft; the weight of the entablature, preſſing upon the. uncovered part above 
the hoop, its weight ſqueezed the ſplitting wood into a projecting form, reſting over the 
cincture: at bottom no ſuch thing could happen, ſince the weight of the iron-hoop kep it 
down eloſe to the ground, which of courſe, prevented ſuch effect of the preſſure on this 
end of the ſhaft; and what confirms me in that opinion of the origin of aſtragals is, the 
etymology of that name, which comes from the greek word «spxyaa%, whoſe fignification 
is, 4 bone in the foot, and is likely to have been a name to expreſs the hardened fleſh at the 
heels of thoſe who go bare-footed, as moſt of the ancients did. This, which was an acci- 
dental defect, incumbent on all works of that kind, was imitated when columns were made 
of ſtone, and became by practice, a neceſſary member at the top of columns only, where 
it has a very- effect, as it ſerves as a kind of baſe to the capital: as for the bottom, 
as I obſerved before, the ancients did not uſe to give it any >» nr as may be ſeen in 
the remains of antiquity, both in the Ionic and Cormthian order. n 
THEREFORE, to make my Ionic baſe with this aſtragal at top, I was obliged to make 
uſe of other proportions than thoſe of PaLLapio and Scammozz1, in order to take this 
member within the uſual height of the baſe. I have annexed on the plate, fig. D. three 
ſcales to the profile of this baſe, ſhewing the ordonnance of its ſeyeral members, which 
may be explained in a ſhorter way than it explains itſelf upon the plate. The ſemi dia 
meter having thirty minutes, I give nine to the plinth, ſeven to the lower torus, five to 
the ſcotia, one to each liſtell under and above the ſcotia, five. to the upper torus, and 
two to the aſtragal. F 
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I nave ſaid already in this chapter, that PALLA Do and SCAMMOZZ1,: give | tothe 


Corinthian order the Attic baſe, with the addition of three aſtragals : I ſhould have ſaid, 


of two only, ſince the third (as they will have it) belongs to the ſhaft, as in the  onic's. 
I have ſaid enough on this impropriety, but there are more reaſons beſides, to give the 
excluſion to the baſe appropriated to the Corinthian order. » 

AnDp, firſt, The aſtragals they have added to the Attic compoſitions are ſo {mall, that 
at the ſame diſtance that columns do appear to the beſt advantage, they are not to be 
diſtinguiſhed from the upper and lower torus, in which they ſeem confounded, 1 / 

Tunis conſuſion is alſo the effect of j joining ſo many round members together, which 
is a method that has been found fault with, in Scauuozzi's works eſpecially, and which 
he himſelf condemns *; and in fact, the three round mouldings that are cloſe. together 
at the top of his Corinthian baſe, have a very bad Appearance, pennen of the confu- 
ſion they help to create. 

To avoid theſe faults, I have compoſed from the Attic 'bafe, a new one hos: the Coriu- 
thian order; in which, by reducing the ſize of the mouldings and increaſing their number, 


I think I have added to the beauty of its original, the lightneſs: and delicacy . for 


the members of this elegant order. 
Tais baſe, the outline of which is on the plate (fg. E.] is compoſed of three toruſes, 
two ſcotias, and four liſtells; it contains five circular and five angular members, the plinth 


included: they are all intermixed and ſtrongly marked by the diſpoſition of the two fcotias 


between the toruſes, ſo that at a diſtance or upon a ſcale that does not permit the ſquare little 
members to ſtrike the eye and mark the diviſion; it is nevertheleſs plainly perceivable by 
the diſpoſition of the eh In ſhort, it is the original Actic baſe raiſed a ſtory, though 
not increaſed in its hei 

Urox the whole, I think 1 have kept a juſt correſpondence in the diſpoſition of the five 
baſes, with the other parts of the orders to which they are applied, and between the 
progreſſive increaſe of their members and the gradual diminution of their ſize. 

Jo the profile of the baſes, I have added fig. F.] a ſcale of twenty-one parts of * 


n each, which is the breadth of all the 8 at bottom; and the diameter of the 


column being always ſixty minutes, it follows that the projection of the baſes is three of 
thoſe parts or twelve minutes on each ſide. 
As to the particular projection of each member, 1 ſettle it by a very eaſy method, 


| which ſerves for all baſes except the Tuſcan, where there is no need of it, as its two members 


have the ſame projection. I he lower torus has, in all baſes the ſame projection with the plinth ; 
and to find the proper projection of the other members, I draw a line from the angle ot 
the plinth at bottom, exactly through the centre of the lower torus, to the ſummit of the 


' baſe : upon that line the centre of the other torus and aſtragal ought to be placed, as alſo, 


the upper angle of the liſtell which is under the ſcotia; and, as to the liſtell that is over 
the ſcotia, it muſt be perpendicular with the centre of the torus which is immediately 
above i it. | | 


* 1 will give here his own words. © As to the particular proportion. of members, it conſiſts, that in the ſame 

* eornice. there muſt be a correſpondence between the members, ſo that two or three mouldings either all round 

„or all ſquare, be not met with together, nor ſeveral of the ſame ſize; but there muſt be a contraſt in the 
66 ' frſpoſition, both of their ſorm circular and angular, and of their different ſizes: for inſtance, the beaut 

f a baſe is, that its different mouldingsſome of which, as the plinth and liftells, are ſquare, and others, 


55 x as the toraſee, ſcotias and aftragals are circular, be intermixed, &c.” Dawilier's tranſlation of Scammozzi, 


chap. xxx. 
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Tais way of regulating the projections of the ſeveral parts of baſes has a propriety, 
which is, that it does not require great ſtrength of memory to remember it; and it has 
beſides, its principle in the nature of this part of the orders, whoſe form ought to be pyra- 
midical. Scammozzi, who I believe wrote rather to prevent his workmen from 
ſtealing his art than for their inſtruction, ſettles thoſe projections by a calculation * which 
appears to have had no other principle, but the dimenſions of ſome antique works, or 
his own fancy; and of which, I believe he would hardly have been able to give a. proper 
I ux two liſtells being traced by the foregoing method, their angles make the two extremities 
of the ſcotia, which I form by deſcribing two ſegments of circle, by means of two triangles, 
one equilateral, and the other ambligonial. I make this laſt 2p UP different from 
Scammozzr's, from whom 1 botrowed this method, becauſe his contours have ſomething 
dry and ſtiff in their form, which I would avoid; and making as I do, the ſcotia a hollow 
not quite ſo deep, it is mote graceful and appears ſtronger; for when it has more cucve, it 
feems as if bending under the weight that reſts upon it, which is a fault that muſt be carefully 
avoided. I have traced theſe triangles on one fide of the ſcotia of the Attic baſe; and the 
ſame method will ſerve for all kind of ſcotias, whether in baſe, pedeſtals, &c. I have 
made a 3 in the ambligonial triangle, to mark the place where Scammozzi makes 
the obtuſe angle, which will change the, poſition of the equilateral triangle, whoſe bake 
will not be horizontal as mine is, but ſloping as the line that forms the obtuſe angle. 
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ene VI. 
Of the Trunk or Shaft of Columns. 


FTF\UH IS part of the column was originally the whole of it; is has not only received by 
improvements the addition of a baſe and capital; but in itſelf it has / been ornamen- 
ted by the addition of members both at top and bottom. my fag | 
I Bap, in tne foregoing chapter, occaſion to ſpeak of the origin and propriety of the 
members added to the ſhatt, and which peculiarly belong to it; they are an aſtragal and 
cincture at top, and another cincture at bottom. oth gd 

Rus and proportions for theſe members ſeem very unneceſſary and trivial, yet, 
ARCHITECTS have given rules for them, but without accounting for their propriety; and 
if we look into them, we ſhall' find they were not grou:ded on the nature of things, bur 
on the practice of ſuch as followed their owa fancy or copied other people's works, 
24 = account of the projection of the members of his Corinthian baſe is very curious; here it is in his own 
expreſſions: 

0 There are five principal projections, by which, the reſt are regulated; the eincture and the ſeotia project 
« three parts beyond the foot of the ſhaft of the column, the upper liſtell of the ſcotia projects of a quarter 
«© of part, and the lower liſtell of three eighths; and all theſe proje:tions make two parts and three eighths 
of the upper torus, or three eighths of module.“ A man mutt have a good memory to remember all theſz 
parts and eighths of part, And, it is no wonder that an inſtrument has been made for the uſe of workmen, 
by which, they can without troubling their heads with your ww/ys and your wherefores, find every proportion 
of all the members, A | 
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Tux aſtragal and cincture ſhould be the ſame in all orders, and their proportion is, 
«. an eighteenth part of the diameter for the height yl the iſtragal, half as much for the 
„ -cin&ure under it, and a twentieth part For the cint᷑ture at bottom, whoſe ꝓrojection as 
Fell as that of the aſtraga), is four minutes beyond the naked of the ſhaft, the cincture 
at top having half as much,” Theſe are the propertiens given. us examine whether 
they are natural, and conſequently proper, n Ane n aKa ot 2262 

As to the aſtragal, I cannot have the Teaft objection to the proportion given for it; 
but I think thoſe for both cinct ures prepoſterous. Let us remember, that the origin af 
thoſe members, were iron · hoops binding the columns at top and at bottom. Therefore, we 
muſt ſuppoſe that a column of 0 diameter, had a hoop at bottam two inches thick, 
and only one inch and a half high, which is out of all natural proportion, not only in regard 
of the hoop im itſelf, but alſo conſidering the ſize of the column, which could never 
require a hoop above two minutes thick, which for a column of thirty inches, is one inch 
m thickneſs; this is certainly a very good proportion, and which can ſuffer to be reduced 
to one Half for the cincture at top. Be 1 s, it will be higher than thick, which.it muſt 
rertainly be, not to be an unnatural piece of work. | | 
— Tazxrerorx, leaving to the aſtragal (which having an accidental origin, can, without 
impropriety, be made greater or leſſer) proportions nearly equal to thoſe already in uſe; 
1 give to my columns, cinctures of two minutes projection in all the orders for that at 
Bottom, and one minute for that at top; and, for their height, I ſhall abide by the 
rules mentioned before, Which is three minutes for that at bottom, and one minute and 
a half for that at top, 


Tuxsx cinctures will have in thickneſs two thirds of their breadth, which is, according 
to nature and reaſon. 


Tu aſlragal, for the fake of eaſy calculation, I make of four minutes in all the orders, 


borh in _ and projection. 


Tux cinctures are always united to the ſhaft with a ſweep, which looks very inſignificant 
when the projection of the cinctures is too great; but, being reduced to my proportions, it will 
appear no more than the ſwelling natural to the wood, under the preſſure of a hoop of 
iron, provided this ſweep, is lengthened to a ſufficient diſtance, and not made in the form 
of a quarter of a circle ; I make it at bottom as long as the cincture is high; and at tap [ 
bring it to the point where the diminution ends. N l K | 
Howevzr immaterial it may appear to diſcuſs as I have done the principles of thoſe 
-proportions, I think I could not diſpenſe with doing of it, as I have promiſed to enter 
with the utmoſt exactneſs into the ordonnance of all the members of columns. 

To keep up the reſemblance that columns bear to tees, their ſhaft muſt be ſmaller 
at top than at bottom. Some Axchrzers make this diminution begin from the bottom 
of the ſhaft, others from a certain part of it, about a third of its height; and others make 
them ſwell or increafe from the bottom to about the third part, and thence diminiſh 
gradually to the top. | | 


Tux firſt and the laſt of theſe three different methods, I am authorized to diſapprove. The 
firſt is, indeed, grounded on the natural form of trees, but, it has been condemned 


the practice of the beſt Axchirzors, both ancient and modern; and, indeed, a column 
diminiſhed from the bottom has a very bad appearance, it looks weak and emaciated, 
THERE is not the leaſt inſtance of the third method in the remains of antiquity; what 
gave birth to it, is a promiſe of Vtirxuvius to give rules for executing the ſwelling and: 
diminiſhing of the ſhafts. But he never petformed this promiſe, which I ſuppoſe he made 


On. 
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on the firſt thought of irs and having, afterwards, duly conſidered the thing, he did 
not find it worth recommending, ar even of further notice; and, indeed, this method 
is quite unnatural, and will make the orders look extremely heavy. | ch 
AR method of diminiſhing the ſhaft from only about the third part of it, having been 
reckoned the beſt by the greateſt maſters, I ſhall entirely adopt it. It would be too tedious. 
to give here an account of all the differences there are, both in the antique remains, and 
the works of the maderns on this point. VIrRVvIus would have the diminution to be 
er on ſhort columns, than high ones of the ſame order: but his opinion was not 
authorized by the general practice of the ancients; he would have alfa, the Tuſcan column 
diminiſhed at top of a fourth part of the diameter below. This would be abſurd, apd 
defeat entirely the purpoſe of ſtrong and ſolid columns}; but fiace it has been a maxim 
in ARCHITECTURE to diminiſh that order more than the others which indeed is wanted 
to give it a bald aſpect; I, after VzoxoLa and other able maſters, make it a fifth part, 
which is twelve minutes. In the other orders I have made it eight minutes, which is 
yd ou mare than others have done; the moſt general diminution being ſeven and 
* 4 | Kn | 
Tux point where the diminution begins, was generally ſettled at the third part of the 
ſhaft, This I always thought was rather too low; and, as it is neceſſary. to make the dimin- 
ution ſtriking without increaſing it, I tried whether the ſhortening of its length would: 
produce a better effect, and being fatisfied with the experiment, that it gave a bolder aſpe& 


to the orders, | have ſettled it in the following i 1 
Ia che Tuſcan order it begins at the height of 8 


In the Doric, ' 9] mpdyles. fromthe: bottom. 
in the | | - Evol the baſe. | 
F 


101 


11 
I have made it the ſame in the Compoſite as in the Doric order, to preſerve entire the 
character of the Doric ſhaft given to the Compoſite. N l 1 
As the diminution cannot reach quite up to the top of the ſhaft, on account of the 
aſtragal, cincture and ſweep, I fix it half a module lower, and the length of tne diminiſhed: 
Part of the ſhaft will conſequently be, | 


In the Tuſcan, 8 

In the Doric, ty". 

In the Compoſite, 12 5+>modules. 
In the Tonic, I5's E 


In the Corinthian, 14 | | 

As to the form that is to be given to the ſhaft by the diminution, ſome make it a line- 
ſomewhat circular from the point whence it, begins, to that where it ends, which line, 
may be deſcribed by a thin bending rule as PATLADIO practiſed it. But the ſorm this. 
method gives to columns, has ſomething in it very unpleaſing; they look as if bending 
under the weight they ſupport, like a man over loaded with a heavy burthen, When 
columns were firſt made of trees, they might have been ſubject, eſpecially the higher 
orders, to that inconveniency; and thence, perhaps, was this manner of diminution firſt. 
imitated. But if we aim at improvement in any art, we muſt not be fatisfied with. 
following the models the great maſters who lived. before us have left, we muſt conſult our: 
own judgement; and, after looking with great * * into the nature of things, 
regulate our own determination accordingly. | e | 


Tas: 


* 


. A ESSAY ON eee 
Tux ſhaſt of a column receives no increaſe of ſtrength and ſplidity by any ſwelling, ef 
ther in the diminution or beyond the diameter of the ſhaft at bottom. The weight of the : 
entablature and capital bears perpendicularly from the ſurface of the ſhaft at top to that at 
bottom. If any increaſe is, given to the bigneſs of the ſhaft at top, it will make it ſtronger ; 
provided this, increaſe is greater, or, at leaſt, equal, ia the undermoſt parts as in the upper 
ones: therefore, if at one module from the top of the ſhaft, I make the diameter half a 
g11oute or a minute wider, it will ſtrengthen” it, provided this increaſe 'of diameter 
goes at leaſt in a perpendicular line to the bottom; and, if I give it a gradual augmentation, 
x will be {tifl fironger. But if part of that augmentation bears upon nothing in a perpendi- 
cular direction, as certainly will be the caſe if made circular; ſo much of it will not only be 
uſcleſs, but will have a bad appearance; and, what is worſe, will load the column with an 
unneceſſaty weight bapging round it *. 41 | | EB $a m 
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Irm, therefore, the beſt method is, to make this diminution by a ſtraight 


o 


ne between its two extremes. Every particle will then bear its portion of the weight; and 
— tte column will appear bold and ſtrong, by ſhewing itſelf able to ſupport, without ſtoop- 
ing, the burden it muſt bear. 1 n 
Tux plate I have given of the five orders ſhews the effect of my diminutions, which I 
| leave to the judgement of the ee connoiſſeur. e eee 442 e eee 
| - Taovcn the diminution, of columns is in general a practice not to be deviated from, yet 
Fe there are caſes in which the Axchirzger ſhould make this rule give way to more material 
, reaſons, But of this I hall ſpeak in another place. arte ante g b en ee 
4 Tus ſhafts of columns are ſometimes fluted; that is, with channels cut round their cir- 
cumfetence font bottom to top. Sometimes theſe flutings begin from the third part only; 
but I think that a piece of falſe taſte; and, indeed, it is ſeldom practiſed. Sometimes alſo 
the channels are filled up for about a third of the height from the bottom with a round . 
| moulding, and theſe are called cabled futjogs, i; Ibo eee No INT, BY 


o 


Tas flutings given by the Greeks to columns were very widk 3 * were firſt intended 

to repreſent the folds of a garment, and mult have been, therefore, of irregular dimenſions. 

But this, which muſt have given adiſgraceful appearance to columns, was, in courſe of time, 
improved to a regular manner of fluting, and the original repreſentation gave room to ſym- 
in metry, which is certainly preferable... The Romans have improved further upon it, and 

have made theſe flutings narrower and in greater number, and this cauſes the column to appear 

very rich and elegant. * „ nts ay | 

* Virsvvius gives the manner of fluting the ſeveral orders: The Doric ſhould have twenty 

| channels, not cut very deep; their circumference mult be only a quarter of a circle ; and 
no ſpace ſhould be left between the channels but the angle made by the two curve lines which. 
form the cavities, - ina a". 1 e Mer eG 
Fux Compoſite having, accordingto my proportions, the ſame ſhaft with the Doric, ſhould 
be flured after the ſame manner, in order to preſerve the character of the ſhaft : and this 
manner is alſo more ſuitable to the ſolidity of that order than any other more delicate mode 


| | __ of flutivgs. rt on | Fon penn - 
| Tu Jonic and » Corinthian ſhafts ſhould have twenty four channels, and theſe cut in the 
| , form of a ſemicircle, with, a narrow band or liſtell between the flutings, which ſhould be 


* 


two minutes wide, whereby there, remain five minutes and an half for the channel, To 


— 


* This will appear better by the example I traced of it on the plate of the five orders ever the Tuſcan column. ; 
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make a difference in the enrichments between the two orders, I would give to the Corinthian 
cabled flutings to the third. part of its height. e nn 
As for the Tuſcan order, its ſhaft is never fluted; and, indeed, it would be a groſs error 
to over ornament an order whoſe greateſt beauty confeſſedly conſiſts in its PTE. and fim- 
plicity. | 2 | 
I I mvsT; obſerve here, that great attention ſhould be given to propriety in fluting columns; 
and that it ſhould not be done but where increaſe of ornaments in the orders is requiſite and 
natural, | | Loa: td ue Nod Ea 
.- FLvTinG adds nothing to the beauty of the orders, in the eye of thoſe that have any 
knowledge of ArcniTEcTuRE, it ſtrikes only beholders with an aſpect of richneſs which 
would not be ſuitable to all buildings. Beſides, in countries where the air is not very pure, 
fAluted columns will ſooner turn black and dirty than plain ones. This may be ſeen in A 
our edifices here, in which the plain and naked ſtone retains its natural whiteneſs much 
longer than thoſe parts that are worked into mouldings of any kind, and which will ſoon 
turn black, and the ſooner where they have the richeſt carvings. Therefore, outward co- 
lumns,. entablatures, &c. ſhould be made to all buildings, eſpecially in this country, as 
plain and as void of ornament and mouldings as the order will permit; leaving all thole ſu- 
perfluous additions for works of decoration in the inſides of buildings; and, it ever uſed on 
the ouiſide, it ſhould be only on ſuch edifices where propriety, abſolutely requires that ex- 
tenſive richneſs of the orders, ſuch as triumphal arches, or any other buildings, raiſed 
merely for decoration. * In any other, I think, the plain ſimplicity of the offers greatly 
preferable to the gaudineſs of flutings, embroidered freezes, &c. ' - 9 
I mtcnr, in the chapter of Pedeſtals, have ſaid ſomething on the ornamenting of their 
wy but I thought it better to argue that point in the ſame place with the Autirigh of co- 
umas. 121 : 8 3 Info lan ald 
THERE is a propriety in cutting into pannels the die of pedeſtals, which has been very 
little attended to: ſome authors have only obſerved, that in the Doric pedeſtals; the pannels 
ſhould be in a relievo or projecting outwards; and, in other orders they ſhould be hollow 
ed; but ſomething more ought to ſaid on the ſubject. nd 19/20 
Axv judicious beholder, will find ſomething that diſpleaſes him, when he ſers a fluted 
column on a plain pedeſtal, or a plain column on a panneled pedeſtal. Increaſe of orna- 
ments ſhould always be alike, and in the ſame proportion, in all the parts of the orders. 
If the column is fluted, the die of the pedeſtal 'ſhould be worked and cut into pannels; 
if left plain, ſo ſhould the die of the pedeſtal be left plain alſo. lo anni: 
WE the pedeſtal is thus ornamented in its die, the mouldings of its baſe. and cornice 
ſhould be alſo enriched with carvings, more or leſs delicate, according to the orders. 
Tux Tuſcan column being never fluted, its pedeſtal. of courſe, is never to receive any 
further ornament than the plain mouldings of its baſe and cornice. ar) Union 
Ix the Doric order, where the column is fluted in a leſs rich manner than. in:the::Jonic 
and Corinthian; the die of the pedeſtal, muſt only have a plain pannel raiſed a little, with. 
only a ſweep, from the naked of the die. The breadth of this pannel, mult be exactly 
the diameter of the ſhafr at bottom, leaving the upper and the lower band of the naked 
of the die of the ſame breadth as the ſides are, viz. twelve minutes. Theſe proportions 
muſt be obſerved in all the orders, whereby the pannel will be wider tha n bigh in the Doric 
_— in. the Compefite it will be almoſt ſquare, and in the Ionic and Cos inthian, higher than 
Wide. 0 | l NM. 3:4 


AQ; 
Tus 
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Tux die of the Compoſite pedeſtal ſhould be Re the Doric's in relievo, on account 
of ſorting with the Doric ſhaft given to this order, adding only a fmall round moulding 


to the fweep, that unites the pannel to the naked. 1 ; 
Tux pannel in the Tonic order, muſt be hoHowed in the die with a couple of mouldings, 


and ſo left a plane in all its ſurface. 7 8 
ſunk fornewhat deeper with three mouldings, 


Bur, in the Corinthian, the pannel ry X 
ſhould have another pannel rarfed-with a {weep and a moulding half the cavity; this laft 
orders is, that it giveslit an 


ſhould be forty-four minutes wide, and high in proportion. 
Tax reaſon of patinelling the die in relievo in the lower 
por took of ſolidity, as the hollowed pannels make the pedeftals in the other orders 


c 
Of Capitals. 


| | — | 
T HAVE taken all ay capitals from Pzzr AUT: the form and manner of this part 
of columns, is the known of all; and even thoſe who know nothing of the reft, 
are in general, acquainted with this. To ſuch, capitals are the only diſtinction between 
the different orders; it is therefore, needleſa to ſay much on "this ſubject, and a few 
obſervations, chiefly on rules of propriety will be all the contents of this chapter. 

Tun Tuſcus and Doric capitals I took: from PzzRAvET, are thole of Virruvivs. In 
the Tuſcan order, the capital muſt be always left plain without any carvings on the ovolo 
or aſtragal, though it is otherwiſe in the Trajan column, the only antique remains of that 
order we have left; but (and it is an obſervation.I have already made) this calurnn ſhould 
not be looked upon as a proper model for works of this order, unleſs it were works of the 
ſame kind, And it certainly would be an impropriety to add carvings to this capital 
when the ſhaft is never allowed flutings, but muſt be plain by its conſtitual character. 

_ Taz ovolo of the Doric capital, is Come times left plain, and ſome times carved; this, 
like the flutings of the columns, ſhould not be done without reaſon and propriety : indeed, 
we have inftances in the antique, of the capital being thus ornamented, though the ſhaft 
of the columns is plain; yet, I had rather be guided by the lame rule as for the flutiag 
of the ſhaft, as it is nat an ornament eſſential to this capital, but an enrichment, which, 
accordingly ſhould take place when others are introduced, but never without them. 
Sometimes, to make chis capital ſtill richer, the neck is adorned with roſes, &c. cut in 
relievo round it. THIS 2 | | ; 
Tux Toxic capital, which after PRRAuLT I adopt, is che original antique capital of 
that order. og oof; e „ 8 

Scauuozzt invented a new capital, which is called the refermed, ur medern Ianic 
capital; I believe he took it, though he does not ſay ſo lümſelf, from that ia the temple 

5 * and if he did, 1 muſt think, that inſtead of improving upon it, he rather 

poiled it. | | 


SCAMMOZZ: 
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ScaMmozzi gives for his reaſon, the bad figure the antique capital makes on columns 
which are ar the corners of buildings, and ſhould conſequently be ſeen, front wiſe on the 
two ſides of the angle, which cannot be effected but by an alteration in the. capital of 
thoſe columns that ſtand at the ends of the porticoes, as has been, practiſed ig the 
temple of Fortuna Virilis; which alteration gives indeed to the. capital a deformed ſhape, 
when ſeen on the ground detached from the column, but has a very good effect when in 
its place. To obviate this, Scaunozzi has made a capital which has a very inſignificant 
appearance, as well as that of the temple. of Concord; and is moreover, very defectuous. 
Inſtead of the bark, which being rolled up by ſhrinking, forms the volutes of the antique 
capital, he has placed four volutes like ram*s-horas Iprouting out of the bowl, which 
he makes as the antique bow], of very little depth; ſo that it is quite impeſſible, that the 
root of thoſe volutes can-keep in by their weight; if the abacus did not preſs upon the 
top of the volutes and keep them ſteady, the outer part of them ſeems of a magnitude 
more than ſufficient to draw out by their weight the part which is ſuppoſed reſting in 
the bowl. In the temple of Concord, the ArcurirTEcT made his capital as high as a 
Doric capital, which gave him room to make a vaſe of it deep enough to contain a large 
and heavy root for the volutes. Another great fault has been found in Scammozzi's 
capital; which is, the abacus not being poſed on the brim of the bowl, but being only 
ſupported at the corners by the volutes; fo that theſe volutes which ought to look as a 
tender and delicate member, have not only the abacus, which indeed is very thin; but 
alſo the whole weight of the entablature to bear, Which is an ertor of judgement unpars 
donable. In the temple of Concord, they are not fo; the abacus is of a proper thickneſs, 
and reſts directly on the vaſe, the volutes bending under it and riſing on the ſides, in the 
ſame manner as is done in the Compoſite capitcllll .. 
HoweveR, this capital in the temple of Concord is, as I ſaid before, like that of SoAu- 
MOZZ1, very inſignificant. | | Auth 1077955 51 Pro ate Pres 


On the contrary, the antique capital | bears ſtill a reſemblance to its origin}; bbw much 
ſoever it may have been altered by the neceſſity of improving upon ſtones the rude form 
it had at firſt, when the volutes were actidentally. formed by the ſhrinking of the bark 


4 * 


that was placed over the bowl to cover it. | der "ht | | 

Tux ovolo of this capital is almoſt always carved, whether the column is fluted or not; 
and, as this is become by practice, a kind of character of this capital, I would not con- 
demn it, only I would avoid cutting the aſtragal of the ſhaft into beads and berries, as 
often done in this order only, unleſs the column was fluted, in which caſe it ſhould not 
be omitted. Shae 5 Op #4 26697! | 

Tux Compoſite and Corinthian capitals may be conſidered here together, though different 
in their form. | Yume? 

SoME authors are of opinion, that particular ſorts of leaves are proper characteriſtics _ 
of theſe two- capitals: ſome will have acanthus leaves only given to the Corinthian, as 
ViTRUvivs; others will fix the oaken leaf for the Compoſite, as Scauuozzi; but | think 
they all miſtook the matter. | | 5 Ky 

Tux Greeks, before the Compoſite order was invented, uſed in their Corinthian capitale, 
ſeveral ſorts of leaves; acanthus was indeed the firſt and original fort, but we find no 
traces of its being given to that capital at any time, excluſive of others: olive, laurel, | 
oaken, or palm leaves were made uſe of; and ſometimes even they invented leaves after 
their ora ancy, and not imitated from nature: an example however, not to be followed. 


3 Ir 
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Ir is plain therefore, that in the choice of leaves, they either followed ney without 
any other motive, which does them no great honour, or chole particular forts of leaves 
. to the nature of the buildings they erected. If this was the caſe, it ſnews a 
nicery of judgement, which, certainly we hang ance; and in my practice, I ſhall 
always obſerve this ſcrupulouſly. 

Fox inſtance, to the capital of columns either Corinthian or ' Compoſite, on the dutſide 
of tne palace of a monarch, I ſhall give laurel leaves as emblems of victory abroad: the 
ſame orders in the inſide of ſuch a palace ſhall be decorated with olive leaves, as emblems 
of peace and tranquillity at home. 

In edifices deſtined to divine worſhip, palm leaves ſhall be uſed; in a eriumphal arch, 
laurel; in any building for the uſe of maritime affairs, oaken, &c. always alluding by 
the ornaments, as much as poſlible, to the deſtination of the building.” | 


Tun beight of the Capitals of the five Orders, is: 


In the 7 uſcan, one module and a Rae, 4 

In the Doric, the ſame, 

In the Compoſite, three modules and a half. | 

In the Jonic, one module, but the volutes hang lower“. 
In the Corinthian, three modules and a half. 


— — — 
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Tus Greeks made this laſt only three modules or a diameter in height; but the Romans 
have given it ten minutes more, in lengthening the leaves round it, which has been a 
great improvement, as it has given to this capital a more graceful and elegant form. There 
are even among the remains of antiquity, Corinthian capitals of higher dimenſions; but this, 
which I give it, has prevailed among the belt modern authors, and is become almoſt 


general; though, it would not perhaps be worſe, if made a few minutes higher or lower : 
but the ARCHITECT in this, as in other things, muſt fix his own practice. 


E a Bis ret en. 


Of Entablatures. 


HIS, one of the principa! parts of 'the orders, has been, like the others, made 
of as many different proportions as there have been ArcniTECTS . 
PERRAULT, whom as I have ſaid before, I follow as nearly as his proportions can ſuit 
mine, has given the ſame height, viz. Six modules of twenty minutes each, to the enta- 
blatures of the ſiye orders; aud, except a few alterations in ſome of their particular 


members, I nave taken my entablatures entirely from his. b 


| This capital, in the temple of Concord, has one module and half in height; and thoſe who do not approve 
| of the antique capital, would do well to imitate this inſtead of ammouxi 3. 
_ + By Architect, I mean here the leading ones, and not thoſe who NY follow the rules laid down by 


ſuch as they have choſen for their model, 


INpEED, 


EY l p 
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IxDetD, I think this method of making all entablatures fix modules high, the beſt 1 
could follow; not only becauſe it is a medium, which, according to his uſual way, he 
took between the proportions of the antique remains, and the opinion of the ſeveral authors 
who have treated the ſubject; bat alſo, becauſe they are, when made all of the ſame height, 
higher or lower in proportion to every order as they are more or leſs heavy or delicate; 
and becauſe, when made of this very height of ſix modules, their. progreflive decreaſc, 
in the proportion they bear tothe height I give to the five orders, bears the ſame proportion 
to the progreſſive increaſe of the columns (which is two modules from order to order) that 
the entablatures have with the, columns themſelves, as will be ſeen by the following table: 


TABLE of the Proportions Entablatures -bear to Columns. 


The Tuſcan has 6 minutes.) 
The Doric, 18 
The Compoſite, 30 
The Ionic, 42 
The Corinthian, 54 


Leſs than three tenths of the height of 
their reſpective columns. 


$5 

Wr ſee by the foregoing table, that there is a gradual and equal decreaſe in the relative 
height of entablatures as the orders riſe; this decreaſe is twelve minutes (more from order 
to order) leſs than three tenths of the height of the column. : 

Tuksk twelve minutes being three tenths of the two modules increaſe in the height 
of every column from order to order; this decreaſe in the relative height of entablatures, 
bears as much as poſſible the ſame proportion with the increaſe of columns, as the entabla- 
ture bears to the loweſt column, which is three tenths of its height, leſs only ſix minutes. 
It is impoſſible to bring it nearer, without overthrowing all the other proportions of the 
o:ders; and the difference is ſo trifling, that it amounts to no more than four ſevenths of a 
minute. . | 

W as I to give either five or ſeven modules to the height of the entablatures; the pro- 
greſſive decreaſe of their relative, from order to order would ſtill be twelve minutes (more) 
fes than three tenths, which twelve minutes are three tenths of the increaſe of columns; 
bur then the proportion of the entablature to thyloweſt column, would be either two tenths 
and a half, or three tenths and a half, which could not keep proportion with its gradual 
decreaſe of three tenths of the increaſe of columns. 

Tas calculation wil// perhaps appear, at firſt view, very trite and of no moment; and 
I own; it is very little entertaining for the curious, and rather of diy reading; bur, I think 
it worth the obſervativn- of the practitioner, as it ſhews the great propriety ot the whole 
ſyſtem of my proportions; for the difference, which in mine 1s four fevenths of a minute, 
is greater even in PERRAULT'S, being one minute and one ſeventh, on account of his 
making the Zuſc.n column twenty two modules, and ſo oa, inſtead of twenty one as 1 
make it, | ; | 

Tas entablature being compoſed of three parts viz. The architrave, the freeze and 
the cornice. I ſhall give a curſory account of their ſeveral proportions and members, 

| PexrAULT compoled his Tuſcan entablature, from thoſe of SgALIIO and Viewora 

for the ſame order; he took Se:L10's architrave and freeze, and imitated ViecnoLa's . 
cornice, but made it of more maſterly and more gracetul proportions: Viexora makin 
the large members too large, and the little 5 ſo {mall that they are hardly viſible. 

XS IE: | 5 4 433-1 2 Tat 


uſeful, and then this is its place. 
Tux cornice given to this entablature correſponds well with the reſt, and crowns 


bo i „ 


Tux architrave with only one faſcia and a liſtell at top joined to the faſcia by a ſweep, 
is a proper characteriſtic of the plaineſt of orders, and cannot in any other ſhape; appear 
as a Tuſcan architrave when detached from all the other parts of the order: was it made 
with two faſcias, who could diſtinguiſh it thus detached from a Doric architrave? 
PALLAD10, after VIrRVvius, makes it a ſquare block without even a liſtell. But then 
it muſt be obſerved, that both in general give a timber architrave to this order, and when 
made of ſtone the liflell is almoſt abſolutely neceſſary to mark the difference between that 
and the freeze. Scammozz1 on the contrary gives it two faſcias, but I think it muſt have 
a diſtinctive character in all orders; and I ſhall ſhew in the courſe of this chapter, that I 
make architraves as diſtinguiſhable, as even the capitals of columns. 

FREEZES, are to the whole entablature, what the die is to the pedeſtal, and the ſhaft 
to the column : it is the main body of it, the member ſupported and crowned; and if I 
may be allowed an odd expreſſion, the monumentary member in the entablature. 

Tas ancients uſed to carve on the die of pedeſtals, on the ſhafr of columns and on 
the freeze of entablatures, the atchievements of the heroes to whoſe honour and memory 
triumphal arches, columns &c, were erected; or emblems of the worſhip paid to the 
Gops to whom*emples were dedicated. All the other members had no ſhare of this, they 
were ornamental members to theſe, and ſeemed calculated, only to preſerve entire and 
ſhelter them from the dampneſs of the earth and all the injuries of the weather. 

CONSEQUENTLY, in all orders, the freeze ſhould preſerve the ſame character as the 
ſhaft and the die: I have obſerved in a foregoing chapter, that theſe two laſt ſhould be 
either, both plain or both ornamented. By the ſame reaſons of propriety; when they are 
ornamented, that is, the one cut in pannels and the other fluted, the freeze ſhould be 


adorned with baſſo relievos, alluding always to the uſe of the building; but when the 


ſhaft and die are left plain, the freeze ſhould alſo be plain and. without any ornaments, 
except perhaps an inſcription. This may be deemed no ornament, and may alſo paſs 
for ornament, if the freeze ſhould with propriety be adorned, but in this caſe it would be 


better if the inſcription was allegorical, inſtead of being only indicative. Theſe, are 


reaſons of propriety ArRcniTECTS in general pay very little regard to, and which yet, 
if duly obſerved, would ſhew their genius and the nicety of their judgment. 

| From all I have ſaid on this point it fafjows, that the Tuſcan column being never fluted, 
the Tuſcan freeze muſt always remain plain, unleſs an inſcription is deemed neceſſary and 


the whole order with due propriety: the ovolo that terminates it, looks more ſubſtantial 
than the cymatium and liſtell in which terminate all other cornices. The mouldings of 


| 8 
this being. reduced to the number of ſix, have room to be of a proportionable ſize; fo 


that the air of ſtrength and ſolidity which is peculiarly- proper to this order, is happily 
preſerved from bottom to top in all its members, | 5 


THz general proportions of the members of this entablature and all others, the Doric 
only excepted, are thirty ſix minutes to the architrave, the ſame height to the freeze, and 


_ forty eight to the cornice, the whole being one hundred and twenty. 


As'to the proportions of the members of this cornice, they may be gathered from the 
plate and are very accurately deſcribed by PExRAuLT: beſides every ARCnitecT ſhould - 
in the ordonnance of a cornice, pay more regard to the ſituation of his order, whether high 
or low pitched, than to any fixed rules, except general, ſuch as the projection of the cor- 
nice which ſhould be equal to its height, the projection of the drip or corona, which 


mult, 


* 
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muſt always proje& beyond all the other members below to the very ground; and that all 


the members of the cornice be ſo diſpoſed, as to be diſtinct from each other, at ſuch diſtance 
as they are to be ſeen when the whole is in its proper place. | 1? 


THz is not a point in ARCHITECTURE in Which the opinion of Virg uvius has been ſo 
univerſally adopted by modern authors, as the height of architrave and freeze for the 
Doric order, All, except ScaMmozz1, give thirty miuutes to the architrave; and all 
without exception, give forty five minutes to the freeze. PERRAULT makes his architrave 
with only one faſcia: in this I differ from him, and 1 make it with two faſcias, after 
PALLAbIo and ſeveral others, and though PERRAUTT has followed VITRUvIus in this, 
I cannot-approve of his choice: 1 have given one faſcia only to the Tuſcan architrave ; this 


muſt have a diſtinctive character, and though there are drops to this architrave under the 
triglyphs of the freeze, that is not ſufficient to diſtinguiſh from any other, ſince thoſe 


drops are in ſome caſes taken away, as in archivotes which muſt have the form of the 
architrave of the order that accompany them. It is therefore neceſſary to give this 
architrave a character of its own, which character is two faſcias not divided by any: 
other moulding. Only whenever the drops are taken away an ogee ſhould be ſubſtituted 


in their place under the liſtell. I give ten minutes to the lower faſcia, fifieen and a half 


to the upper one, and four and a half to the liſtell. The drops and their fillet have five 


minutes: when this architrave is made without drops, the liſtell ſhould have only three 


minutes, the ogee five, the upper faſcia twelve, and the lower ten. 


Tre Doric freeze is almoſt eſſentially adorned with triglyphs whether the column is fluted 
or left plain and they are not deemed an ornament. Thele are become a charecteriſtic ok 


the Doric order and can ſeldom be omitted: yet ſome time they are; and this amiſſion- 
can be juſtified, either by a plainer aſpect required in the order, where the Tuſcan though 
moſt properly by its plaineſs is not eligible on account of its being too low, by the freeze 
being filled with an inſcription, by a change in the members of the cornice, ſomecimes very 
eligible on account of ſituation, or even, by the fancy and taſte of the Axcnitecr for 
variety's ſake &c. Without ſpeaking of the conveniency of getting thereby over 
the difficulty cauſed by the proportion given to the intervals between the triglyphs; of 
which more hereafter. In this caſe, it will be better to make the entablature of the ordinary 
proportion of thirty-ſix minutes, for both architrave and freeze, and forty-eight for the 


_ cornice. But in general, as triglyphs have been given univerſally to this freeze, it is better 
not to take them away without good reaſons. 


THey are not, I ſaid, deemed an ornament of the freeze, but rather an eſſential part 
of itz and, conſequently, are applied without impropriety to the Doric freeze in any kind: 
of buildings whatſoever, whether the columns are plain or fluted, But the caſe is very 
different in regard of thoſe ornaments which are carved in relievo in the intervals, between 
the triglyphs called metopes ; which intervals muſt, by a poſitive and irrefragable law, be 


abſolutely ſquare *®. Theſe metopes, if the columns are plain, ought to be left: naked, if 
fluted they ſhould be ornamented. 


>» 


Tux ancients uſed to fill the metopes in the Doric freeze with figures of rams or ox-ſkulls, 
offered in ſacrifice to their gods, intermixed with figures of baſons whoſe uſe was to receive 
the blood of victims, &c. Sometimes, inſtead of theſe, they placed there the heads of their 
gods, or other emblems of religious worſhip. Theſe kinds of ornaments were for temples ;, 
to any other buildings they uſed trophies, implements of war, vaſes, flowers, &c. always 


This poſitive and irrefragable law ſhall be examined and inquired-into in the courſe of the next chapter. 


alluding: 
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alluding to the uſe to which the buildings were applied, This attention of the ancients I 
would recommend to the moderns, who do not in general pay a ſufficient regard to pro- 
priety. They may indeed plead the example of PaLLAap1o, who in the deſign of a houſe 
he built at Vicenza for count VALERIO CHIERICATO, adorns the metopes with ox-ſkulls 
and baſons, and in the cloiſter of a convent at Venice, iatroduces alſo ox-ſkulls in a Doric 
freeze without triglyphs : but though PaLLap1o has done it, it is nevertheleſs a groſs im- 
propriety, except count VALER10, a noble Venetian, had been a butcher, and the Venetian 
convent a ſlaughter-houſe. Scammozzi recommends this attention to propriety, and a 
man of judgement will avoid being guilty of fuch an error. "ATP U 

TE cornice of this order, though not fo high as that I give to the other orders, has a 
greater projection: in all the other orders, its projecture is equal to its height, which is 
torty-eight minutes; in this the projection is ſixty-tour minutes, though its height is but 
forty-five. The cable of this is the mutules and drops which muſt be in the ſoffit of the 
corona over the triglyph ; theſe mutules mult be, of the ſame breadth as the triglyph, 
viz. thirty minutes, and as they ate generally ſquare, having ſix rows of drops, they pro- 
duce of courſe a greater projection in the corona and other members above. | | 

Wax this great projection becomes an inconveniency, the ARcniTECT will do well 
to reduce it, either by making the mutule leſs in depth, making only three rows 
of drops inſtead of fix, as PaLLapio, Scauuozzi and ſeveral others have done; or by 
omitting intirely the mutules and drops. In this caſe he may yet preſerve the triglyphs, 
and this practice is not without a-precedeyt amongſt the beſt works of antiquity : but for 

my part, I would take them entirely away, and make the freeze, plain or adorned, as if 

it was any other order. "There is a beautiful cornice wichout mutule given to this order 
in the baths of DiocLET1an in Rome; but I think it too delicate for that order. Dentells 
which are there ſubſtituted to the mutule, being in my opinion improper for the Doric order, 
which is a ſtrong order. I ſhould make it with plain and ſubſtantial modillions, and give 
it only nine members. I muſt repeat here, that when the cornice is thus ordered, and the 
triglyphs are taken away from the freeze, I ſhould make the whole entablature after the 
ſame proportion as all the others; bur if the triglyphs remain, then the cornice muſt be 
only forty-five minutes high, and ſhould have: only forty-five minutes projection, which 
is full enough to give room tor the projection of the corona, beyond that of the cornice of 
the pedeſtal], | | a 

Tux Compoſite architrave, as it is in ſome of the antique works, as the arch of Seprt1- 
Mus, and as PALL ADIO and VicxoLa make it, with only two faſcias, is a further proof 
ot what I ſaid in the ſecond chapter of this work, on the propriety of lowering this order 
below the Tonic; ſince both antique and modern ArcHlTECTS make the architrave of this 
laſt order with three faſcias. Notwithſtanding the great height they gave to the Compoſite 
column, they were ſenſible it was a heavier order than both the Corinthian and Ionic, and 
they gave it a heavier entablature which ſuits better my proportions than any of theirs 
for that column. 1 | | 285 | 

Tux Compoſite order, as I make it, being the richeſt of the low orders, it is proper its. 
architrave ſhould be more ornamented than the Doric, and even the Tonic, though this laſt 
has more delicacy. Therefore, and alſo to give it a diſtinctive character, I ſeparate the two 
faſcias with an aſtragal, and over the upper one is an ogee and liſtell at top. 

Ir the freeze is to be,ornamented, the character of this order requires large ornaments, 
leaving thoſe that are more delicate to the ſuperior orders; ſomething in the manner of the 
Doric treeze; but in a ſomewhat richer deſign, and without giving a greater height K this 

| 0 | reeze, 
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freeze, would have a fine effect on it: but the choice of theſe ornaments muſt be left.in all 
caſes to the ArRcuitEcT, who cannot err if he pays due regard to propriety, avoids making 
this freeze too delicate, and remembers that the column of this order has a Doric ſhaft 
and is fluted in the ſame manner, to preſerve and agree with the appearance of ſtrength the 
Proportions of theſe two orders give them, LIT e 
I MAKE the cornice of eleven members only, inſtead of thirteen, as PERRAULUr makes 
it: but, as he gives no more to the Corinthian, I thought proper to make a diſtinction of 
orders in this point, as well as in others, 5 | 171 
ParLApio and all the moderns have given to this order, plain and maſſy modillions, 
which is another character of heavineſs, that agrees but ill with the height they gave 


bw) 
to the column, bur is well adapted to my proportions. 


I SHALL ſpeak more at large of modillions, triglyphs, &c. in the chapter of interco- 
lumniations, and therefore ſhall ſay nothing more here on this ſubject. A. 

Tut Ionic order being the plaineſt of the high orders, and at the ſame time, the moſt 
delicate of all orders, on account of its ſhaft which is higher by ten minutes than the 
Corinthian's, though the whole order is three modules lower; it is netefſary that in the 
entablature, the ſame plainneſs and delicacy ſhould be preferved and duly united. 

THEREFORE, the architrave ot this order is. made with three faſcias, but no aſtragal 
nor any other moulding divide them; the crowning of it, is only an ogee and liſtell. 
I ux freeze is often made with a ſwelling, and the authority of Virruvivs is of great 
weigl.t in favour of this practice, but it was nothing leſs than general among the an- 
cients: we find ſuch Tomc freeze only in the baths of DrocLETIAn; and PaLLapio, as well 
as moſt of the moderas, have ſhewn diſlike to it. | 0 2 | 

INDEeD, I cannot think how ViTruvivs thought it eligible; for certainly this ſwelling 
gives a heavy look to the order, and is really an increaſe of weight, very improper in the 
molt delicate of all orders. It is true, ViTRuvivs made this freeze ſmaller than other 
freezes; but then of courſe, the other members of the entablature muſt be heavier, which 
produce the ſame impropriecy. Was I to give a ſwelling to the freeze of any order, it 
ſhould be to the Compoſite, occaſionaily. When the Tonic freeze is ornamented, it ſhould 
be in a very delicate manner but not overrich, in order to preſerve the character of this 
order: we have a fine model in the temple of Fortuna Virtlißs, which is well worth 
imitation. | | 

Tae character of the Tonic cornice, is dentells; modillions would be two heavy for 
this delicate order. PERRAULT gives it ten members, and I wake it with eleven, in 
order to keep due proportion. | 1 

Tux Corinthian order being the uppermoſt in height, richneſs, and elegance, its enta- 
blature mult be ordained accordingly. The architrave has three faſcias; between the two 
| lower ones, is an aſtragal; between the middle and upper one, is an ogee; and the whole 

is crowned with four mouldings, two circular and two angular. | 

T x1s freeze, when adorned, ſhould be as elegant and as rich as poſſible, no pains 
ſhould be ſpared to embroider it, as the very name of freeze imports, in the moſt magni- 
ficent taſte. We have fine models in the antique remains, and, I dare ſay, we are able even 
to out do them. 22 b | 

THe cornice given by PeRRAULT to this order, has thirteen mouldings, and I mace 
no alteration in the number, though I changed the two lower members, which were a 
fillet under the dentell, and an ogee underneath; inſtead of theſe, ] made an ovolo, and 
the fillet under, uniting this to the freeze with a ſweep. The principal character of this 


cornice 
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cornice is, that it has both modillions and dentells: the modillions ſhould be decorated 
with a leaf of the ſame kind, as is made uſe of in the capital of the column, whether 
acanthus, olive, laurel, or any other. | 5 


Bzrors I have done with entablatures, I muſt take notice of two things general to all, 
or molt of the orders. hh | dr 

One is, the carving of the mouldings, in which F would have the Axchirzer pay 
the ſame regard to propriety as in every other ornament. When columns are left plain 
and naked, no other ornament ſhould be given to the mouldings (and in this, I include 
thoſe belonging ro the baſes and cornices of pedeſtals) than their plain form, circular or 
angular, except in the modillions, which muſt in the Corintbian order always be adorned 
with a leaf, to be adapted to the capital: but if columns are fluted, &c. the entablature 
ſhould be embelliſhed by carving ſome of the mouldings; I ſay ſome only, and this ſhould 
be ſtrictly obſerved, for when the mouldings are all carved, it creates a confuſion of 
ornaments: that offends the eye; and though there are inſtances of it in the antique, we 
thould' avoid it as a fault, and intermix the mouldings plain and ornamented. The beſt 
method to do it, is to intermix them, circular and angular; whereby, if the order is plain, 
they are as diſtinguiſhably viſible from each other, as if alternately ornamented; 
circular mouldings being, beſides, fitter for being carved than angular ones. 23S 

TukRkETORE, the faſcias and liſtells of architraves, ſhould always be left plain, cutting 
only the aſtragals, ogee and ovolo given to them, in ſuch forms as is generally practiſed ; 
the ſame muſt be obſerved in cornices, and alſo in baſes of columns, which may be thus 
ornamented, though it is ſeldom done. 


THe other thing I muſt take notice of, is the ſoffits of architraves, and of the corona 
in cornices, - | i 

Tux ſoffit of architrave is frequently adorned with fret-work; this is very well, when 
the order is ornamented with flutings, &c. otherewiſe, it is beſt to leave it plain like 
the reſt of the order. ; Ri | | 

In cornices, where there are mutules or modillions, the ſoffit is of courſe divided into 
pannels; theſe ſhould be cut hollow with mouldings in the Corinthian, but left plain in 

the Compoſite and Doric orders. If the orders are fluted and ornamented, theſe pannels 
ſhould be filled up, in the Doric with roſes or any other relievos, analogous to thoſe in the 
metopes, and in the Compoſite and Corinthian, with roſes or flowers whoſe leaves would 
be beſt, if cut to anſwer thoſe of the capitals, However, this is not very material, on 
account of the ſituation of thoſe ornaments, which are not eaſily perceived, and whoſe 
form, cannot of courſe, be minutely examined. But theſe pannels ſhould remain naked 
and void of ornaments, if the order is plain, 

I xope I have fulfilled the promiſe I made, of giving to every part of the orders a 
diſtin& character; for it will be eaſy, on viewing even the baſe of a pedeſtal, or the cornice 
or architrave of. the entablature, detached and ſeparate from any other part; to diſtin- 
guiſh the order they belong to, by the character peculiar to each member. 
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Of Intercolumniation. 


IF the diſtance between the columns, whether in porches, porticoes, piazzas, or worked 
I out of walls is too ſmall, it will have a bad appearaitee, and will be an increaſe f 
expence by. making more columns than there need be: if that diſtance is too large, the 
building will be wanting in ſolidity, and the entablature will not be able to bear much. 
It is therefore neceſſary to proportionate the intervals to the ſtrength of columns in 
order to keep a medium between the two extremes, maſſineſs and weakneſs, 4 
Tris, at firſt view, may induce us to believe, that every order ſhould have an interco- 
lumniation of its own; without poſſibility of giving it with propriety, more or leſs diſtance - 
between. the columns. | | 
Bur we ſhould conſider, not only the order, but alſo its ſituation, whether under an enta- 
blature bearing flat upon the column, or under arches turned up over them, whether 
cloſe againſt walls or detached and at diſtance from them; and we ſhould moreover, con- 
ſider the nature of the materials we build with. N 
Tux Greeks had but three orders, yet they knew of five modes of intercolumniation, 
_ were ſettled by rules more poſitive and ſtrict than any other part of the ordonnance 
of orders. . | 
THEsE intercolumniations were: | | 
The pycnoſtyle, being a diſtance of one diameter and a half. 
The ſyſtyle, - - - - - two diameters, F 
The euſtyle, - - - - - two diameters and a quarter. 
The diaſtyle, - - - - - - three diameters, 
The arzoſtyle, - - - - - four diameters, | a 
Tux Doric order being the moſt ancient, it is probable that the diaſtyle mode was firſt 
in uſe as fitteſt for that order, and, as its name means nothing more in the Greet, than 
Intercolumniation, But of all the five, the euſtyle manner was the moſt eſteemed, as its 
very name imports; and indeed, I think it the moſt graceful of all, eſpecially for the high 
orders; and withall, well calculated for ſolidity, and of good proportions in regard to the 
correſpondence that ſhould be between the height and breadth of the opening. Un 
PALLAD1o gives to each order its particular intercolumniation according to its rank, 
beginning with the aræoſtyle for the Tuſcan, and ending with the pycnoſtyle for the 
Compoſite. Nothing but a ſuperſtitious attention to rank and priority could have directed 
ſuch rating: If PaLLavio had made uſe of his judgement, he would have perceived 
that the delicate and ſmall capital of the Tonic, was fitter for a narrow intercolumniation, 
than the broad and maſly capital of the Compoſite, which has a very ill aſpect in the 
pycnoſtyle manner; and that even the Corinthian, on account of its greater projection, 
ſhould have rather a larger intercolumniation than the Tonic. In general, PaLLAap1o treats 
theſe maggers but very ſlightly, and he makes frequent blunders: he ſays, for inſtance, 
in ſpeaking of the Corinthian order, In the deſign of a colonade, the intercolumniations 
are two diameters, as in the portico of St. MARIA RoTunpa in Rome,” Yet,, ac- 
| F cording 
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cording to the deſigns he himſelf has tranſmitted to us, it appears, that the intercolumnia- 
tion of that very portico, is no more than one diameter and a half. Thus are ignorant 
followers of PALLLAD10 miſled by his errors, without poſſibility of rectifying them, for he 
gives rules and proportions, but never diſcuſſes their principles. | 

ScAMMozz1, who argues ſtill lefs, and is rather more poſitive in his rules, condemns with- 
out giving any reaſon for it, the intercolumniations of the ancients, and ſets up his own 
in their place, theſe being however, partly taken and partly altered from them. 

THE intercolumniation the moſt in uſe among the Romans, in temples, whether in the 
Tonic, Corinthian, or Compoſite order, was the pycnoſtle, eſpecially for the two laſt. This 
intercolumniation in ſome caſes, may be eligible for the high orders, but in general it 
ſhould be avoided; as a wider intercolumniation will fulfil the purpoſe of ftrength and 
- folidity, will fave expences by making columns leſs in number, and will have a much 

better afpect. But I ſhall now proceed to examine the matter with more regularity and 
In Gere: =: the. #4 | 

A porT1ico>of the Tuſcan order, if built of ſtone, cannot well admit the aræoſtyle 
intercolumniation, becauſe it is a matter of great difficulty, to make the architrave of a 
fingle ſtone long enough to reach from over the centre of one column to that of another, 
and, at the ſame time, preſerve the ſtrength it ought to have. Timber is, on that ac- 
count, better than ſtone, but then it will not laſt ſo long; therefore, I think the diaſtyle 
manner more eligible, eſpecially as beſides that it diminiſhes the length of the ſtones cut for 
the architrave, and makes them conſequently ſtronger; it increaſes alſo the number of 
props or ſupporters of the whole building; for where, in the arzoſtyle diſpoſition, ten 
columns only would bear the whole weight, the diaſtyle will make room for twelve, and 
this intercolumniation is wide enough, for the opening will have in breadth three {evenths, 
which is near the half, of its height. a | | 

As columns worked out of walls are a great ſtrengthening to buildings, and will (if. 
not too far aſunder) make a very thin wall as ſtrong as one of twice-the thickneſs would be 
without columns; the ſame intercolumniation of three diameters is very proper in this caſe 
for this order, N 3 

In porches, where columns in general ſupport a pedimem, and where there is always a 
door in the middle, the middle interval ſhould be wider than thoſe on the ſides; and in 
that caſe, the diaſtyle being uſed in the reſt, leaves room for the arzoſtyle in the middle; 
and this ordonnance will make a fine porch of four columns ſupporting a pediment. 

Bur, in piazzas, which are galleries formed by arches ſupported by columns, pil- 
laſters, or piers, the opening being higher, requires. wider intervals between the co- 
lumns; and, as the archivolte is made of ſeveral flones, ſupported and kept together by 
their preſſion towards the centre of the arch, this makes a ſtronger work than an archi- 
trave bearing flat on two columns, and conſequently, can admit of an increaſe in the 
* diſtance of its ſupporters, therefore, in this caſe, I would chuſe the arzoſtyle intercolum- 
niation. A | | 

Wren columns are coupled, a wider intercolumniation ſhould take place; but, as the 
ancients did not practiſe this. manner, they could not leave rules for it: it is an improve- 
ment of the moderns*, which has a fine effect when judiciouſly made uſe of. However, 


* It is an improvement of the moderns, ſo they ſay, a happy thong ht of which the ancients had not the leaſt idea. 
Ido not know that, There is a temple of Bacchus near Rome, now under the Vocabulary of &. Ag in which 
the cupola is ſupported by a double range of Compoſite columns, fifteen inches in diameter, ſtanding two by two 


I think 
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I think columns of the Tuſcan order ſhould not be coupled except in arched piazzas; ſince, 
when the entablature runs flat, it will not make it ſtronger over a large intercolumniation 
to join two columns together at the extremities of the diſtances. But, in piazzas, I ſhould 
think five diameters as much as can be allowed to coupled columns of this order. 
Wuen the ancients gave firſt triglyphs to the Doric order, they might be ſaid to have 
put manacles on their hands: for (and to the ſhame of Arcuirectus be it ſpoken) that 
trifligg ornament, inſignificant as it is in itſelf, is become the rule of intercolumniation 


in this order, The main conſiderations in building, viz. ſtrength and appearance have 
been ſubordinated to, and regulated by a uſeleſs moulding. 


I wiLL allow indeed, that the triglyphs ſhould be fo diſpoſed, that one may ſtand direct - 
ly over the centre of each column, and that their breadth ſhould be a ſemi diameter; but, 
cannot ſee why the interval left between, muſt be ſo neceſſarily ſquare, as to influence 
the intercolumniation. 4 13200 
8 ' Howeves, ſo it is; the ancients bowed their neck to the yoke, and ſubmitted to the 
tyranny of this law to ſuch a degree, that ſome of them, and.thoſe very famous, avoided to 
build in this order upon ſeveral occaſions on that very account, for fear of meeting in their 
way. an obſtructive triglyph or metope, with whotrn, there was no contending, 
HERMOGENES, an ancient ARCHITECT, having got together a great quantity of marble for / 
building a temple to Baccuvs, of that order, gave up his firſt deligo, and built it of the Ionic 


order, becauſe he could not bring the intercolumniations to proper proportions and, indeed, 


the ſeveral intercolumniations regulated by triglyphs and metopes, are moſt intolerably 
diſproportioned in their progreſſion. | | 


Or triglyph, and two metopes between the triglyphs over the columns, make but 
very little more than the pycnoſtyle diſtance, i. e. a diameter and a half, which is b 
much too narrow for this low order, fince it is but ſeldom eligible, even in the higheſt 
orders. | | 

Two triglyphs and three metopes, make two diameters and three quarters, which is 
the only Doric intercolumniation that can be uſed with any judgement, and propriety in 
colonades; the firſt I mentioned being two narrow, and the next I ſhall give, being too 
wide. | 

Taree triglyphs and four metopes, will make four diameters, this is, as I ſaid, too 
wide, even for a middle intercolumniation in a porch, where the ſides have. but two 
diameters and three quarters; and in an order higher than the Tuſcan, to which we give 
in this caſe, three diameters interval in the ſides, and four in the middle. verbs 


Ir we go but a ſtep further, we ſhall be loſt indeed, for four triglyphs and five metopes, 
will make five diameters and a quarter. | : | a | 

Tusk intercolumniations, all calculated from one order without proper gradations, 
will appear ſtill more prepoſterous if we compare them with the five original intercolum- 
niations of the ancicats- 


V1TRUVIUs has been led by the ſame prejudice, that had perplexed others before him; 
"elſe he would not, I believe, have laid down ſuch rules for porches of this order, as he 
has done. He gives three triglyphs, which make four diameters, to the middle inter- 
vals, and only one, which is one diameter and a half, to the ſides. I am ſurprized this 


and ſo near, that there is but five inches diſtance between the extremities of the two capitals, * This comes 
very near out moderns' coupled columns; indeed, thoſe of this temple, are not coupled lengthwiſe, but depth- 


k . x P May 
wife: yet, I think I may propoſe this query, Whether this was not a lucky hint given the ancients to thge 
moderns ? g | | 
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great maſter could be guilty of ſueh ĩmprapriety and diſproportion. Some among the moderns 
have been bolder. PALLApio was the firſt who leapt over the bar, and he made no ſcruple to 
enlarge the metopes; not, as PERR AUT T ſays, to make the middle intercolumniation in 
the portico of Couxr VAIERIO's houſe wider than the other diftances, for they are all 
alike: but to make a leſſer intercolumniation between thoſe columns that are acroſs the 
portico and divide it in three parts; for here, he gives only two diameters diſtance, 
and it is impoſſible, that in ſuch interval, there ſhould be more than one triglyph and 
two metopes between the triglyphs ſtanding over the columns; only theſe metopes, muſt, 
of neceſſity, be ſixty minutes wide, and they are but forty-five in height*.. Some other 
ArcnitecrTs have taken the ſame liberty: and, in the name of common ſenſe, where is 
the neceſſity or propriety to make the metopes abſolutely ſquare? I think it would have 
been better to make it a rule, that there ſhould be but one triglyph in every intercolum- 
niation of whatever kind it was, leaving the metopes wider or narrower, as the diſtance 
would have allowed it. This would have been, to proportion ornament to the ſtrength, 
folidity, appearance, and convenience of the whole building, inſtead of proportioning all 
thoſe to the meaſure of a trifling moulding of not the leaſt uſe, 

« Bor the ancients held this law facred! it is done ſo in the antique!“ will be the uni- 
verſal cry. A powerful argument I own; but I take ſuch to be the touch-ſtone of true 
genius, and I. revere PaLLApio more for this bold attempt which, if left to me, I 
might have been ſtoned for it, than for all his abilities, | 

To conclude, two diameters and three quarters, make (as I obſerved before) a good 
intercolumniation for this order in colonades, either againſt walls or open; a larger one in 
the middle, ſhould not be above three diameters and a half; this laſt will do very well in 
arched piazzas, and even four diameters might be given, if no great weight is to be laid 
on the arches. Coupled columns under architrave may admit three diameters and a half, 
and four and a half or five at moſt if under arches. . | | 

To the Compoſite order I would give the diaſtyle, or three diameters, intercolumniation, 
in colonades, &c. on account of the greater projection of its capital, which certaialy eaſes 
the architrave, and ſupports it better than the two lower orders, by extending further 
towards the middle of the diſtance. Bur, in frontiſpieces, where a porch under a pediment 
is to be erected, I think the euſtyle diſtance in the ſides, and the diaftyle in the middle, 
to be preferable: yet, if a wider front is required, it may have a very good effect with 
the diaſtyle in the ſides, and the aræoſtyle in the middle. In arched. piazzas, I ſhould 
never give it more than the diaſtyle, for here the great projection of the capital is of no 
ſervice, ſince the archivolte cannot bear beyond the diameter of the column at top. 

Ir the columns of this order are coupled, three diameters make a very good diſtance 
for colonades, and four for piazzas. 4 

For the Jonic and Corinthian order, in open colonades if they are to ſupport a great 
weight, ſuch as one or two ſtories above, the ſyſtyle intercolumniation, which is two dia- 
meters, would be preferable; but if only a balluſtrade and uncovered gallery, or a roof 
is intended at top, the euſtyle will have. a better effect: againſt walls, this laſt manner 
is ſtil} more eligible than the ſyſtyle, on account of windows, which would be too narrow 

if only two diameters were left between the columns. Where a middle intercolumniation 


* Pallad'o enlarged alſo the metopes on another occaſion, if his draughts are exact. In the porch of the 
country honſe belonging to the Counts Piſani, at Bagnolo; the fides intercolumniations, have the com- 
mon meaſure of one triglyph and two ſquare metopes; the middle one, which has no more than one triglyph 

and two metopes is two diameters, on account of the metopes being wider in this than their ſquare. 


Do muſt 
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muſt be wider it ſhould. not be any thing more than diaſtyle, or even euſtyle, if the reſt 

can poſſibly be ſyſtyle. "Theſe orders are not on account of their height very proper to 

bear arches unleſs coupled, and then three diameters and a half would be wide enough, 

T ſhould give them three, when coupled under architrave. | 1 

HowEzvER, all the above intercolumniations are meant for ſtone work. If timber is 
uſed it may give room for wider intercolumniations, which muſt be ſettled by the conſi- 
deration of the weight the orders are to bear. 

In the Corintbian and Compeſite order, which have modillions in the cornice, care ſhould 
be taken after we have fixed the intercolumniation, that they ſhould be properly diſpoſed : 
we ſhould no more ſettle the intercolumniation by the poſition of -modillions in theſe or- 
ders, than by that of triglyphs in the Doric; modillions are no.more eſſential in Arcni- 
TECTURE than triglyphs, they are only ornamental, and when omitted, the omiſſion is not 
an error of judgement, Intercolumniation, on the contrary, is a very material point, ſince 
it determines the ſolidity and appearance of the whole: therefore after this point is ſettled, 
and riot before, we are to look that the modillions are not diſpoſed in an irregular manner, 

THe uſual method is to place three over each column, the middle one over the centre ex- 
actly, and all the intervals of the ſame length. But this continued, will ſeldom bring 
three plump over each column. Some, on this account, have put only two over each 
column, and continue them two by two, with two different diſtances; there are even 
in the antique, inſtances of modillions being irregularly diſpoſed ; as in the portico of the 
RoTunDA. However, I do not mention this as an authority to do the ſame : faults ſhould 
be avoided, though found in the practice of the beſt maſters ; I only mean to ſhew how 
immaterial in itſelf is the diſpoſition of this little ornament. That it is nothing more than 
ornament, is very plain; . conſequently, no other rule ſhould be given for their diſpoſition 
than this. To diſpoſe them in ſuch manner as will. appear regular, either two - two, 
three by three, ar equal diſtance from each other, or at any diſtance whatſoever, provided 
it is done ſymmetrically... And this can be effected either by making the intervals wider or 
narrower, or the modillions themſelves bigger ortefſer according to convenience. 

THERE is another point relating to the diſpoſition of modillions, which requires I ſhould 
make ſome obſervation upon it. I mean the manner of diſpeſing the modillions in a pedi- 
ment : we find them in all the antique remains, made perpendicular to the. horizon, inſtead 
of being made parallel to the declivity of the cornice ; and PaLLap1o tell us they muſt 
be ſo. But fince no-body has given us any reaſon for this method, I ſhall try to guels at it. 

A PEDIMENT is the repreſentation of the. end of a roof, and modillions in pediments 
repreſent the ends of the purlins, which are always laid parallel to the declivity ; why 
then ſhould modillions be made perpendicular to the horizon? Becauſe it is fo in the 
antique. An admirable reaſon to be ſure, to conſecrate an impropriety ! For my part I 
think it owes its origin to the blunder of ſome ArxcniTECT, who perhaps out of obſtinacy 
pretended afterwards it ſhould be done ſo; his diſciples may have taken his word for it, 
and oblerved that practice, and ſucceeding Axchirgers without conſidering its principles 
have followed the ſame method. However, ſome among the moderns have paid little 
regard to that rule, and have placed the modillions parallel to the declivity of the pedi- 
ment, which I think both natura} and according to propriety, | 

I wave particularly applied the pycnoſtyle mode of intercolumniation to no order, 
though frequently uſed by the ancients, eſpecially in temples. . 

IRE temples of the ancients were generally without windows, a gloomy obſcurity being 
. reckoned fitter for the myſterious rites of religion than a great light; therefore it was pro- 


per 
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2 to place the columns as near each other as Snow? in order to hide walls, which 
ing without opening would have had a very dilagreeable aſpe& if left naked, and this 
made the pycnoſtile intercolumniation very eligible in temples, It was alſo highly proper 
in galleries, ſuch as ſurrounded moſt of the ſquares, courts, markets, &c. of the ancients, in 
countries where it was of conſequence to make all places of public reſort, as much ſhaded 
from the ſun as poſſible. | | EE 
W᷑ build on different principles: our churches muſt be extremely well lighted, as well 
as our houſes. The ſun warms our walls, and its rays are very beneficial to tc inſide of 
our buildings; therefore we ſhould take care not to obſtruct its influence, nor darken our 
abodes by colonades and porticoes before our houſes, and if in ſome caſes we ere& them, 
we muſt make them as airy and open as the nature of the orders will permit. This con- 
ideration will render the pycnoſtile intercolumaiation uſeleſs in our climes, except in a 
wery few. caſes where on particular occaſions it may be proper, 


C H A cr X. | 
Of dreade between Columns. « 


ESIDES the intercolumniations I have treated of, in the foregoing chapter, there 

B is another diſpoſition of columns which requires that the intervals between, ſhould 

ſettled by other rules: I mean when arches are made on pillaſters or piers, between co- 
ljumns, and under their entablature. 

Tuis is a very nice point and which requires great attention: thoſe arcades ſhould be 
proportioned both in their height and in their breadth to the orders of the columns, and 
r ſeveral parts as pillaſters, impoſts and archivolte, are alſo to keep proportion with the 
whole. , 3 

SCAMMOZZ1 has taken great pains to ſettle this matter, and yet I do not find he has done 
it with any proper progreſſion between the orders: beſides, his calculations are ſo confuſed 
and ſo intricate, that few perſons can underſtand them clearly, without a great deal of la- 
bour and ſtudy; and his reaſons, if he had any, for making his proportion as they ate, rather 
than otherwiſe, being always kept to himſelf, it is impoſſible to find out the principles of 
his opinions. Therefore, I have thought it better to look into thoſe things myſelf, in 
order to explain them, and eſtabliſh for my own practice, an eaſy and ſure method of 
proceeding. | | 

Anp firſt, it appears that theſe arcades ſhould be wider in proportion of their height, in 
we lower orders than in the higher. The ſimilitude this caſe bears with that of enta- 
blature, made me try the experiment, to ſee whether by making the arches of the ſame 
breadth in every order, their height being of courſe more or leſs, it would not anſwer the 
end propoſed, *' 55 | 
Brok RE I proceed I ſhould obſerve, that a difference muſt be made between columns 
flanding upon pedeſtals, and thoſe that ſtand only on a low baſement; this divides the 
orders in two claſſes, the firſt of columns without pedeſtals, and the ſecond of columns 
upon pedeſtals, 9 EEE | | ORE | 


To 
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To the firſt claſs, I give five diameters intercolumniation, and to the ſecond claſs I give 
fix, in all rde. | 8 9 25 r 

Iv order to make every part of the arcade of proper proportions, in both: claſſes and 
in every order, I divide the height from the ground to the ſoffit of the architrave, in twenty 
parts; of theſe, I give thirtcen for the height of the pier or pillaſter and its impoſt, and. 
ſeven to the arch and ſo much of the wall that muſt remain naked between the archivoire- 
and the architrave. For inſtance, 


Tux height from the ground to the ſoffit of the architrave being in the Corinthian order 


of the firſt claſs, twenty-nine modules of twenty minutes each, which is the height of the 
column, I divide it into twenty parts, which of courſe have twenty- nine minutes each. 
Tux thirteen parts given to the pier and,impoſt (being in all 377 minutes) I reduce: 
into twenty-nine ſuppoſed modules, in order d findthe proportions that the archivolte is 
to bear to this pillaſter, which ſhould be the ſame that architraves bear to columns. 
Therefore, I divide 377 minutes by 29, and the produce will be 13, ſo that theſe ſup- 
pow modules of twenty ſuppoſed-minutes, have each thirteen real minutes. This done, 
allow about forty ſuppoſed minutes, for the breadth of the pier or piilaſter that is to 
appear from behind the columns, and thirty-ſix ſuppoſed minutes for the breadth: of the- 
archivolte. The forty ſuppoſed minutes are equal to twenty-ſix real minutes, a. A the 
thirty- ſix to about twenty-three. | (nl 8. 
| Tx1s operation ſerves for all the orders in the firſt claſs; as for the ſecond claſs, the 
operation muſt be repeated in every order, becauſe the pillaſters riſe from order to order, 
ot two ſuppoſed modules, and the columns in the ſecond claſs riſe from order to order of 
three real modules, which of courſe makes a difference, 
Bur to make it eaſy, I will give in the courſe of this chapter, tables of all thoſe pro- 
- portions, which have been calculated with the utmoſt care, and may be depended upon for 
exactitude. | 
As the arcade ought to keep in regard of its ſeveral members, as well as in regard of 
its height and breadth, proportions ſuitable to the order it is annexed to, its arch ought to» 
be lower in the low than in the high orders, and as they are, of the ſame breadth in all the 
orders, if the higheſt are made of a ſemicircle, the lower ſhould be elliptical : this will: | 
appear an innovation, but I have and give reaſons. T0 
Ir in a Tuſcan arcade, I make the arch a ſemicircle, I muſt make the opening narrower” *' 
than in the higher orders, ſince the ſpace given for the height of the arch is lower, 
and this will break the proportion kept between the height and breadth of the open- 
ing; or if I give the ſame height to the arch, in order to have the opening of the 
given breadth, it will make the arch higher than it ought to be in proportion of the 
"vor that ſupports it, which muſt be made lower if I make the arch higher, as the 
eight allowed for the whole is fixed by the height of the column under the entablature. 
If to bring this to bear and the arch to be a ſemicircle, I. alter the intercolumniation, I. 
ſtep further out of the right path, ſince. it will be produftive of the ſame inconveniency 
as the firſt attempt, that is to ſay, it will make the arch too narrow in proportion of its 
height, and will moreover break the proportion of intercolumniation, by giving to this: 
low order, an interval as narrow in proportion of its height as to the ſuperior orders. 
Therefore having well weighed the matter, I found no ways would anſwer ſo well as that 
I have put in practice, which is of making the arches elliptical in the low orders, the 
ellipſis having more or leſs curve, as they in other points proceed progreſſively from the 
circular arches; and this method has another propriety, which is this : 
. HE 
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T proportions or-progreſſions to be kept between the orders, are by this method pre- 
ſerved even in the curve of the arches ;- the lower ones having a leſſer curve than the 
higher: for in the two higher orders, where in both, the arch. is a ſemicircle, there is 
proportion kept even in this point, as by: placing the centre more or leſs above the level 
of: the top of the impoſt; it gives the arch a feind of parabolical' form, higher in the 


Corintlian order than in the Ionic, and: of courſe the ateh has more curve in that, than in 
this laſt order. SF | 


Ir is not within the compaſs of my work to enter into a particular examination of 
the propriety of arches, Whether circular or elliptical: therefore I will offer here no 
argument to demonſtrate, that on account of ſtrength no: objection can be made here to 
an ellipſis; L will ſay only that I believe no artiſt. will diſpute, that an elliptical arch 
well calculated is able to bear as great weights as a circular one. | 

IT being. neceffary to fix the-centre of the arches, whether an ellipfis or a ſemicircle, 
ſomewhat higher than the level of the impoſt, on account of its projection which other- 
wiſe: would obſtruct the view of part of the arch; I give the height added to raiſe it to 
the couſſinet, which is the firſt ſtone whence the arch ſprings, and which muſt bear flat 
and horizontally upon the impoſt, Therefore I give to the couſfinet, part of the ſpare 
height upon the whole, the other part being given to the naked of the wall, above the 
archivolte and between that and the architrave: it muſt alſo be obſerved, that the ſtone 
called the couſſinet, muſt beſides the height I allow it in the table, make part of the 
arch, and ſnould be made higher; only from the point of the height given in the table 
the ſweep · begins, and its upper ſurface muſt be cut ſloping towards the centre: how- 
ever, the mouldings of the archivolte, viz. the faſcias of the orders, &c. muſt be con- 
tinued!on. the perpendicular part of this couſſinet to the bottom bearing on the impoſt. 

Tur impoſt:I'make of the ſame height in all orders, whereby it Keeps good propor- 

tions with the reſt ; the heights I give this member in both clafles, are, 


In the firſt claſs, twenty-ſeven minutes, being 
In the Tuſcan order a tenth of the pillaſter 


In the Doric an eleventh 
In the Compoſite a twelfth _ as near as poſſible. 
In the Ionic a thirteenth 


In the Corinthian a fourteenth 


In the ſecond claſs, I give forty-five minutes to the impoſt, which is 
In the Tuſcan order about a ſeventh of the pillaſter 


In the Doric about an eighth 
In the Compoſite about a ninth 
In the Ionic about a tenth 


In the Corinthian about an eleventh. 


AlL theſe proportions will be better underſtood by the following tables, which are very 


exact, notwithſtanding I have been obliged, in order to avoid fractions, to give a mi- 
nute or ſo, more or leſs to ſome members. 


TABLES 


ORDERS @F ARCHITECTURE. 


* 


; © 
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Tanuzs for Arcades of the. firſt Claſs, viz. thoſe ereftrd' under the Entablatures. n 


without "OP. 


as 


FIRST TABLE. SzconD TABLE. 
For the Tuſcan order. 1 For the Doric order. | 
Height 21; modules, breadth 15 modules. | Height 23 modules, breadth, 15 modules. 
Height, | Real Modules, Height. . Real Modules, 
Pillaſter — — 12 6 minutes | Pillalter — — — 13 12 minutes, 
Impoſt — — — 1 7 Impoſt— — — 1 7 
Couſlinet — — — 0 9 Couſſinet—— — ©. 12 
Semi-ellipſis — — 5 © | SemPelliphs — — 5 10 
Archivolte— — 1 3 Archivolts — — — 1 3 
Naked above — — 0 15 | Naked above — H— o 16 
Modules 2: 0 Madules 23 0 ; 
Breadth, | 7 
Two pillaſters each pro- 1 A Rey. 


jecting 26 minutes — 2 12 minutes. 


ſ 


Opening — — — 12 8 This part of the table will ſerve for all the 
—— orders in this claſs. 
1 0 


TRIRDp TABLE. 


For the Compoſite order. 
Height 25 modules, breadth 15 modules. 


Height. Real Modules. 8 

Pillaſter— — — 14 18 minutes. 

Impoſt — — — 1 7 

Couſſinet — — — 0 15; 

Semi- ellipſis — — = 6 o 

Archivolte — — —— — 1 3 

Naked above — — — 0 17 0 
6-0 


FourTH TABLE. 


Modules 


FirTaH. TABLE. 


3 For the Ionic order. « For the Corinthian order. i 
Height 27 modules, breadth 15 modules. | Height 29 modules, breadth 15 modules. 
Height, b Real Modules. | Height. Real Modules 
Pillaſter— — — 16 4 minutes. Pillafter — — — 17 10 minutes. 
Impoſt— — — 17 Impoſt — — — 17 
Couſſinet — — = 1 2 Couffinet — — — 1 13 
Semicircle — — — 6 4 Semicirccle — — 6 4 
Archivolte — — — 1 3 Archivolte— — — 1 3 
Naked above — — 1 0 Naked above — — 1 3 
Modules 27 O | Modules 29 © 
| G TABLES 
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TABLES for Arcades of the ſecond Claſs, viz. 


FIRST TABLE. 
| For the Tuſcan order. 
Height 26 modules, breadth 18 modules, 


* 


ſtanding on Pedeſtals. 


ON T H E 


theſe exefied under the Entablatures f Columns 


SECOND Twin: 
For the Doric order, | 
Height 29 modules, breadth 18 modules, 


FouRx TH TABLE. 
For the Ionic order. 
Tleight/35 modules, breadth 18 modules. 


Height. Real Modules. Height. Real Modules. 
Pillaſter— — — 14 13 minutes, | Pillaſter— — — 16 12 minutes. 
Impoſt — — — 2 5 Impoſt _ — — 2 5 | 
Couſfſinet — — — o©o -15 » *©+] Couſfinet — — — 1 1 
Semi- ellipſis—ʒ — 5 19 | Semi-ellipfis — — 6 11 
Archivolle — — — 1 7 1 Archivolte — — — 1 8 
Naked above — — 1 1 Naked above — — 183 
Modules 26 o Modules 29 o 
Breadth. Real Modules. 
Two pillaſters each projecting 
34 minutes — 1 
Opening — — 14 12 This part of the table will ſerve fre all 
| - the orders in this claſs, 
Modules 18 0 
THIRD TABLE. 
For the Compoſite order. | 
Height 32 modules, breadth 18 modules. 
Height. Real Modules. 
Pillaſter — — — 18 11 minutes. 
Impoſt — — — 2 5 
Couſſineti—— — — I 10 
Semi- ellipſis — — 7 0 
Archivolte —— — — — 1 9 
Naked above — 1 5 
Modules 32 O 


FirTH TABLE. 
For the Corinthian order. 
Height 38 modules, breadth 18 modules. 


Height, Real Modules. 
'Pillafter — — — 20 10 minutes, 
Impoſt — — — 2 5 
Couſſinet — — — 2 2 
Semicirccle — — 7 6 
 Archivolte — — — 1 10 
Naked above — — 1 7 

Modules 35 , 0 


| Height. Real Modules, 

Pillaſter — — — 22 9g minutes, 

Impoſt — — — 2 5 

Couftinet — -— — 3 © 

Semicircle — 8 

Archivolte — — — 1 11 

Naked above — — 1 9 
Modules © 


38 
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Tux key ſtone ſhould be in its narrower part as wide as the archivolte. That ſtone is 
a ſupporter to the main architrave, and muſt conſequently project forward, in order that 
its upper part may ſupport all that projects of the architrave beyond the naked of the wall. 
This, ſtone ſhould have mouldings appropriated to the order, and more or leſs ornamented 
as the order require by being either plain or ornamented; ſometimes it is made to re- 
preſent a head. But regard in this point muſt be had to propriety. 7 

As to the placing doors, windows and niches, in theſe arcades, it is needleſs to give 
any directions, their place being marked by the height of the impoſts. The taſte of the 
ARCHITECT and his judgement muſt be his only guide, let him only adapt theſe things 
to the orders, and take care not to offend propriety. 


Taz breadth of the whole piers will, by the foregoing proportions, be ia the firſt claſs, | 


ſomething better than nine twentieths of the opening, and in the ſecond, very near four 
ninths, which in both claſſes 1s almoſt half the opening. We 8. 

IT may be adviſeable in ſome cafes, to make the arcades wider, either on account of a 
larger opening being required, or by making an upper order of a {ſmaller module than the 
under one. In this laſt caſe, as the upper columns muſt ſtand directly over the under ones, 
their intercolumniation muſt of courſe be larger ; but the arcade may preſerve the ſame pro- 


rtions, giving only more breadth to the piers above than is given by the table. For. 
inſtance, in a building of two orders, Doric and Tonic; the lower order has thirty inches in 


diameter, which makes the minute half an inch: by the table of the firſt claſs the open- 
ing of the arcade will have ten feet four inches, and the whole pier four feet eight inches. 
The upper order being made leſs than the lower, its diameter will be, we will ſuppoſe, 
only twenty-tour inches; this according to the tables of the firſt claſs, will make an open- 


ing of eight feet three inches and one fifth, and of courſe the pier will be ſix feet eight 


inches and four fifths; ſo that the ſide pillaſters of this upper order, which according to 
the tables ſhould be only twenty-ſix minutes or ten inches and two fifths wide, mult 
be ſeventy-one minutes, being twenty-eight inches and two fifths ; the whole pier, in ſuch 
arcade, will be-ſomething more than three quarters of the opening, which is no bad pro- 
portion, But if it is thought too much, the difference may be divided between the open- 


ing and the pier, provided the opening be not quite ſo large as that of the order 


underneath, 
To make the opening wider, will require ſome alteration in the table, and perhaps it 


will be proper, inſtead of giving thirteen parts of the whole height of the pillaſter and ſeven - 


to the arch, &c. to give thirteen and a half or fourteen to the pillaſter, in which caſe the 
ARCHITECT muſt make another table by the ſame operation I made mine, and of which I 
gave an account in the beginning of this chapter, 


C . XI. 


Of Pillaſters. 


ILLASTERS, being ſquare columns, which occaſionally are made uſe of inſtead 
of round ones, and are ſometimes placed upon the ſame line and under the fame 

entablature, they ought of courſe to have the ſame proportions and tte lame __ 
G 2 T 
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Ir would therefore be a tedious repetition of what 1 have ſaid already, to give a parti- 


.cular deſcription of pillaſters according to their order, and very few obſervations will 
complete all that is requiſite on this ſubject. | 


P1LLASTERS not having their origin in trees left in their natural form and ſhape, but in 
beams erected to ſupport the roofs or ſtrengthen the walls of buildings, their ſhaft muſt of 
courſe preſerve the form of thoſe beams, and be like them of the ſame breadth all the way 
up, from the baſe to the capital without any diminution ; yet this is but a general rule, 
which like that of the diminution being effential to columns, may be diſpenſed with oc- 
caſionally, without breach of propriety ; becauſe it would have been no ways unnatural to 
make timber beams which were the firſt pillaſters, with a diminution in their breadth, in 
order to make them ſide with columns. | 

INSULATED pillaſters, are ſeldom found in the antique : however they may have a good 
effect in the extremities of porches, on the ſame line with the columns; and then they muſt 
undoubtedly have the ſame diminution. | 

P1LLASTERsS annexed to walls, whether they have only one face or more free from the 
wall, ſhould be diminiſhed on that ſide which anſwers to a column ſtanding either before 
them or on the ſame line. Thoſe that have two faces clear of the wall, ſhould be diminiſhed 
on both ſides, if one muſt be ſo in order to preſerve uniformity ; for the ſame reaſon thoſe 
that have three. faces free from the wall, ſhould be uniformly diminiſhed on all ſides, if 
one requires diminution : and finally, pillaſters that ſtand on a line with any pillaſter dimi- 
hiſhed, ſhould likewiſe be diminiſhed in the ſame manner. | 

PiLLASTERS with three faces clear of the wall, are hardly eligible on any occaſion, ex- 
cept the extremities of porches that are clofed on the ſides by walls, ſuch as we ſee be- 
fore the church of St. Paul, Covent Garden. | 

THoss placed at the corners of buildings, and whoſe two faces make the angle, have 
not in my opinion ſo good an effect as when the angle is made by the naked of the wall, 
with two pillaſters near the corner: it ſeems poor and as if the wall was not thicker than 
the pillaſters; indeed it ſaves ſome work, and conſequently expence, but not enough to be 
a matter of conſideration. | 
Tux projection that is to be given to thoſe pillaſters, ſo immerſed in the wall that one 


face only is entirely car, is to be regulated by the nature of the building: if the wall 


between the columns and urder the architrave is not loaded with ornaments of great pro- 
jection, their projection will be ſufficient if between an eighth and a ſixth of their breadrh, 
But if there are archivoltes, impoſts, or any thing of great projection, the pillaſters muſt 
project beyond all thoſe. | | 

PrRoOPRIETY, may require that pillaſters ſhould be fluted; in this cafe it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that the flutings be by odd numbers on each face: five channels to the Doric and 
Compofite, and ſeven to the Ionic end Corinthian will be the beſt method. 
ux capitals of pillafters beirg larger than thoſe of columns, ſome attention muſt be 
paid to thole of the Compeſite ar.d Corinthian orders. J | 
As the number of leaves in thoſe capitals, muſt be the ſame as in the capitals of co- 
lumns, their diſpoſition muſt be fomewhat different, j 

THrEir leaves muſt be wider, the lower row muſt have two leaves in front, and the 
upper row one in the middle and two halt leaves on the ſides, folding back rigat upon 
the angle, | * 

THz rim of the baſket or bell, in theſe capitals, ſhould be a little circular a id pro- 
minent · in the middle, but the lower part quite a ſtrait ſquare. 
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| 8 „ By 07 Falſe, and Compoſed Orders. 


I ESIDES the five great orders of columns, the ancients had other orders, which 
D they uſed where they could not allow height enough in buildings for any of theſe, 

OE They are called the Falſe or Baſtard orders; and are, 
Tax Attic order, conſiſting only of pillaſters made higher or lower as occaſion re- 
quires : they are placed over a great order, and make the upper ſtory of a building; their 
uſe has given the name of Atric ſtory, to the little ſtory built generally at the top of 
- © houſes, though not always adorned with pillaſters. Their entablature is Irregular; ſometimes 
h ay a cornice, ſometimes an architrave and cornice without a freeze, and its compoſition 
perfectly arbitrary. They are not fluted, but when the columns or pillaſters over which 
yy hey ſtand are fluted, the Altic pillaſters ſhould be pannelled, ſomething in the manner of 

.- . pedeſtals. 

kl Ta next is the Caryatic order; this is, figures of women ſtanding inſtead of columns, 
5 under an entablature that reſts over their heads. They were originally made to repreſent 
figures of captive women, natives of Carya, and thence came the name of the order; but 
other figures have been erected, and are called Caryatides. Their entablature is entirely 
| arbitrary, and ſubmitted only to propriety like the uſe of the order itſelf. When properly 


applied, it has à fine effect and is very rich: I think it a handſome decoration for chimnies 

and doors in large apartments, ſuch as galleries, ball-rooms, &c. if thoſe apartments are 
_*adorned with ornaments of the Corinthian or Tonic order; and in this caſe, the entablature 
i 'of the Caryatides ſhould be of the ſame order. I intended for this work, a plate ſhewing 
the effect of Caryatides in a door and a chimney ; but as this is not very material and no- 
; thing new, I have-ſuppreſſed it; and, in lieu of it, 1 ſhall give another plate more eſſential, 
2 'of which I ſhall ſpeak in its proper place. 

I churches, theatres, halls, &c. if Caryatides are made uſe of, they ſhould be "IA 
:bolical figures, properly adapted to the building; in apartments, the antique (Ones 
may be copied, if the other decorations are copied from the antique. 

Fane third of the Falſe orders, is the Perſian, being originally figures of Perfian men 
(Naves. - Theſe are ſomewhat ſhorter in general than Caryatides, on account of women be— 
| ing generally of a more flender ſhape, which makes them appear taller ; therefore the Per- 
\ fon order is reckoned heavier than the Caryetic and the Greeks gave it generally on that ac- 

count a Doric entablature, To ſhew the effect of this order; I give here part of the ſec- 
tion of à chapel I defigned for a palace, and of which it is proper to give here ſome 
| deſcription. 
| Tue great order, is Jonic columns on pedeſtals, as much ornamented as that order 
can be without being overluaded, the ireeze is imitated from that of the temple of Fortuna 

Virilis; and | have fabſlituted to it cupids and ox ſculls, cherubs' heads and chalices, and 
* to the gatlands of fruits and flowers, palm garlands. Over this order is the gallery, Where 

inſtead of columns, I made uſe of the Perſian order; theſe hgures ſupport the vault, and 

Oy the fan aſpect 125 ſuit well the holineſs of the place, and are proper — hon of 

ervent 


- 
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fervent piety and devout attention to the ſacred rites, being intermixed of two attitudes 
one with hands joined looking upwards, the other with his hands acroſs his breaſt looking 
fideways downward towards the altar. Thus I think this order may be applied to many 
purpoſes, provided. propriety rules the judgement of the AgcniTEcT., It would be well 
1 to the majeſty and ſolemnity of a ſenate-houfe, hall of juſtice, and ſuch other 
ifices, | 
Bur care ſhould be taken, to uſe this order as well as the Caryatic, only in the inſide of 
buildings, for it is ſeldom proper for the outſide; not, but that they would have a fine effect 
of themſelves, if uſed inſtead of Attic pillaſters for the upper E of a building, and 
above one of the great orders. But then we muſt conſider, that a building of an ordon- 
nance rich enough to admit either of theſe inſtead of the Attic order, ought to be adorned 
with ſtatues over the balluſtrades; and, it is a great impropriety to place ſtatues over hu- 
man figures, as it would make them look like performers of equilibrium feats. | 
Wren the Atic order is not rich enough, the ArcniTEcT may compoſe ſome low 
order, adapted to the richneſs and the nature of the building. N 
ComPosED orders, are then capable of endleſs variety; but this ſhould be limitted to 
the falſe orders: as to the five great orders, they ought not to be denatured by compoſitions 
from them, if we intend to preſerve them, as handed down to us by the ancients. Yer, 
attempts have been made at creating new orders from theſe: what is called the Frxexncuy 
ORDER, is properly a compoſition Noam the Corinthian, whoſe proportion it retains; but, 
the capital is decorated with flowers de luce and cock's heads, inſtead of leaves and ſtalks: 
a very odd and improper aſſemblage I think, and quite unnatural. The SeAanisH ORDER 
is nothing more than carving a lion's- head in the middle of the abacus, inſtead of a roſe. 
All theſe attempts ſhew more vanity than judgement. There is in PALLAD10, an inſtance 
of ſuch compoſition in an antique remains, viz. The temple of Mars, the Avenger built 
by Avevsrtvs, but he does not vouchſafe to ſay a word about it; the plate eleventh in 
his fourth book ſhews it. It ſeems made in the Corinthian proportions: the baſe is the 
Corinthian's exactly; the ſhaft is fluted in a very extraordinary and gaudy manner, the 
channels are very ſmall and in the uſual number, and upon the liſtells, which, of courſe, ' 
are very large, there riſes a round moulding of the ſame ſize with the channels. The 
capital has a row of ten leaves of the olive kind; over them, a winged horſe ſprings from the 
foliage at each corner, reſts with his fore feet on the row of leaves, and ſupports with 
his head the corner of the abacus, which is the ſame as in the Corinthian capital, and has 
a role in the middle like it. | | | 8 
Tuis compoſition, which was, as we may ſuppoſe, an attempt at out-doing all former 
out-doings, has had however, no better ſucceſs than the flowers de luce and cock's- heads, 
and do not deſerve the name of order, much leſs to be conſidered as a particular order, 
ſince it is the proportions, and not the ornaments only, that can make any compoſition 
an order different from thoſe that are known, _ | | 
I $HaLL have occaſion in the next chapter, to treat of the propriety of - introducing new 
orders, and of what is neceſſary to conſtitute them as ſuch. ; | | 
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„ XIII. 
Of further P roprieties to be obſerved in the Uſe of Orders. 


33 H E preceding chapters have been moſtly filled with reaſons of propricty for the 
direction of the ARcuiTECT in the ordennauce and execution of the orders; and 
indeed, the intent of this work is chiefly to introduce propriety, as the golden rule of AR- 
CHITECTURE : It Comprehends all other rules, and all other rules are ſubmitted to this. 

Or courſe, I have been obliged to treat often ot the uſe of orders. in ſpeaking of their 
ordonnance, &c. therefore, what I have ſaid on that ſubject, I will not repeat in this 
chapter, which is a kind of ſupplement to the reſt, and a concluſion of the whole ſyſtem. 

To decorate a farm-houſe or a bara with columns, would appear and would indeed 
be ridiculous, though ſuch work might be an admirable maſter piece: as ſuch I might 
pow it, but of ſuch I ſhould not approve. Columns, ſhould not in general be uſed, 

ut for ſuch buildings, as are either the reſidence of perſons of rank, or appropriated to 
ſome public ſervice; ſuch as churches, halls, both for the diſtribution of juſtice and the 
tranſaction of the buſineſs of corporations or companies of traders, markets, merchant's ex- 
changes, &c. Or if employed in common houſes, it ſhould be univerſally, that is, 
as ornaments to whole ſtreets or ſquares, and not as the embelliſhment of the houſe- 
keeper's dwelling, it ſhould be done with uniformity and a proper choice of orders; 
obſerving that it would be a groſs impropriety, to give to a row of tradeſmen's houſes a 
front which might be miſtaken for that of a palace. I would therefore, avoid in ſuch , 
caſes, rich orders and all- diſtinctions, ſuch as pediments, wings, &c. making the 
whole row from one end to the other, of the ſame height, projection, and intercolum- 
niation. a | 

I MADpz a promiſe ſomewhere, that I would enter into the merits of a law called invio- 
ble, which is that of placing the orders one upon the other according to their rank, and 
I think this the propereſt place for the performance of my promiſe, | 

PaLLAp1o expreſſes himſelf thus. The orders mult be ſo diſpoſed, that the ſtrongeſt 
and molt ſubſtantial be always undermoſt; for then it will be better able to ſuſtain the 
* whole weight, and the building will ſtand on a firmer foundation; the Doric, therefore 
« mult always be under the Jonic, the Tonic under the Corinthian, and the Corinthian under 
* the Compoſite.” He afterwards allows the Tuſcan to be ſometimes put under the Ionic 
inſtead of the Doric, and this laſt, under the Corinthian inſtead of the Junic. Scammozzi 
is more difficult, he will have them taken as they are in rank, without fubſtituting one 
to the other: the Taſcan cannot be ditectly under the Tonic, nor the Doric under the 
Corinthian. | 

ANOTHER law will have the upper order leſs in its diameter than the under one; and 
this, I think of much more conſequence than the other; and, though I ſhall ſhew in this 
chapter, that a different practice may be neceſſary and rendered proper in ſome caſes, yet, 
J hold it in general with all AgcaiTECTS, that columns at top ſhould be leſs in their 


diameter than thoſe at bottom. | 
| Tuts 


50 D an IN: - 
Tuts point being eſtabliſhed, what will become of PALLApio's ſpecious argument? 
Which is the ſtrongeſt and moſt ſubſtantial column? That which is put undermoſt 
without doubt, of whatever order it might be. Let us ſuppoſe a building of two orders, 
as the Doric and Cormthian for inſtance, ſince PALLap10 allows they may go together: 
the Doric order being undermoſt, will have three feet in its diameter, and of courſe, twen- 
ty three feet in height beſides its entablature, which will make the whole order. twenty - 
nine feet; the Corinthian order being made lefs a quarter leſs I ſhall fuppoſe (according 
to the opinion of Virruvivs) will have two feet and a quarter in its diameter, Which 
makes the column twenty-one feet/ nine inches, and the entablature above, four feet and 
a half more; this makes the lower {tory twenty-aine feet, and the upper one twenty-ſix 
and three inches. If on the contrary, I place the Corinthian order undermoſt, that co- 
lumn will be twenty-nine feet, and with the entablature thirty-five; the Doric being 
placed above, will be according to the ſame reduction of a quarter of the diameter, ſeven- 
teen feet and three inches, and with its entablature, twenty-one. feet nine inches high, 

Now let us examine which is the heavieſt and moſt ſubſtantial of theſe columns, in 
proportion of the weight they bear. | 
Tux Doric order in the firſt caſe, bears an order only about a ninth leſs in height than 
itſelf, and a quarter leſs in its diameter. 3 

Tu Corinthian order in the ſecond caſe, bears an order only about three fifths of its own 
height, and a quarter leſs in its diameter. | | | 

Waicn of the two orders has the heavieſt load to bear? And which of the two is the 
moſt ſubſtantial, in regard of the weight laid upon it? | 

Tuis is ſo obvious, that it is not ſurprizing it was the opinion of ViTruvivs to make 
the upper order a quarter leſs in height, as well as in diameter, than that at bottom; 
which could not be done otherwiſe, than by putting a low order above a high one; for if 
we put inſtead of the Doric, the Tonic above the Corini bian, it will be about a quarter leſs in 
height, as well as in diameter. | 

Ir appears by the above conſiderations, that both methods are eligible on different 
occaſions; and the nature of the buildings ought to determine the choice. 

In a church, eſpecially if a cathedral, the great order, if two are employed, ſhould be 
the ſuperior order and placed undermoſt, even with the pavement of the church; 
above that, a lower order made till leſs in height by the reduction of its diameter, will 
have a very good effect, and will never offend a judicious eye by appearing a ſubſtantial 
order over a delicate one, According to that method, the Doric will do very well in a 
church over the Corinthian; the Tuſcan would alſo have a good effect, if its exceſſive 
plainneſs was not an objection : it would do better over the Tonic, if not ornamented by 
flutings; and, I ſhould prefer this uſe of low orders to that of Attic pillaſters. In all 
buildings, where the principal deſtination is in the lower parts, fuch, beſides churches, 
as halls of juſtice and others, theatres, &c. this method wiil ſucceed extremely well. 
But where the ſtories have no particular. diſtinction, ſuch as public granaries, 
treaſuries, &c. indeed it will be better to begin with a low order, as for inſtance 
the Tuſcan, and to place the Doric over it, &c. becauſe this method will make the ſtories 
near of the ſame height *, or at leaſt, their diminution is not ſtriking, which is neceſſary 
in thoſe buildings. But in this, there is no neceſſity to ſtick like Scammoezzi, ſo much to 


Provided the reduQtion of the diameter is leſs than a quarter, as will be ſhewn afterwards to be moſt proper 
in this caſe, a 
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rank and precedency, that we ſhould abſolutely place the Tonic over the Compoſite, this 
over the Doric, &c. nay, I do not think it either proper, or any way judicious. The 
orders are of two kinds, plain and rich; by the reduction of the Compoſite order, there is a 
rich low, as well as a rich high order; let them go together when propriety requires rich 
orders; when it is otherwiſe, the Ionic and Doric may ſort extremely well together. 

Was 1 to build public granaries, (and for the good of the nation I wiſh 1 was) I ſhould 
give them the Compoſite and Curinthian orders; they would ſhew a richneſs that indicates 
abundance, and conſequently rejoices and comforts, the beholder. But, to a royal treaſury, 
I would be more ſparing and give to ſuch building the plaineſt decoration, leit it ſhould 
be ſaid, that the public money was ſquandered away upon relievos, &c. 

NoTHinG would be more improper, than to adorn the pediment or other external part of 
ſuch building, as ſometimes is done, with cornucopias pouring out their contents; though it. 
is too often a true emblem of what is done within, 

Wulst I am on this topic, I muſt add here, that columns are in general improper 
for hoſpitals: the plan ſhould be as elegant, but the elevation as plain as poſſible; for, 
by this means, the eſtabliſhment can afford more relief to the poor. 

" ANoTHER fort of buildings may require a great order above a leſſer one, viz palaces, 
noblemen's ſeats, &c. 

In theſe, the great order being even with the ſtate ſtory, ſhould not be of a leſſer diameter 
than that at bottom, becauſe it would make it loſe the advantage in height, which it certainly 
muſt have and preſerve. 

In order to obviate the impropriety of the effect, which a column of three feet diameter 
would have over one, which diminution has made leſs at top, though it has the ſame 
diameter at bottom; we muſt ſee whether we cannot diſpenſe with another rule, which 
is that of the diminution of columns, and whether by making the undermoſt order without 
diminution, we ſhould be guilty of any impropriety. | 

CoLumns ſhould be diminiſhed to preſerve the reſemblance they were originally made 
to bear to trees, which have been the firſt columns erected. J he utmoſt that can be 
made of this, is a general rule, which I certainly acknowledge and have inforced. But, 
if the neceſſity of making the upper order correſpond wich the ſtate ſtory, requires an 
high order; if to do this, I muſt give to the upper order the ſame diameter as that at 
bottom; if propriety requires, that the lower ſtory being a baſement ſtory, ſhould never- 
theleſs be adorned like that at top with columns: it ſolidity forbids placing over a column, 
one, whoſe diameter at bottom is broader than the top of the under column; 
why ſhould I not, for all theſe, overlook a rule which is only general, and whoſe principle 
is only to keep the reſemblance of original columns? It is a licence I own, but they 
are only builders and not ARcHiTECTS, that dare not take ſuch on proper occaſions, 
The critics in this art will ſay, that thus undiminiſhed columns deſerve no other name 
than that of pillars. Pillar be it ye critics! you may call them faddle-fticks if you pleaſe. 

In the deſign of a palace which I made, and of part of whoſe elevation I give here a 
plate, I have made the ſtate ſtory of the Corinibian order, and the baſement of the Compoſite 
reduced to my proportions, and without diminution. I might, inſtead of columns, have 
made uſe of pillaſters, which require no diminution; but pillaſters are not rich enough 
for my deſign, which is very extenſive, and calculated for nothing leſs than royal magni- 
ficence. Yer the walls have no other ornaments on their outſide, beſides the orders in 
their plaineſt ſtate. I followed in it very ſtrictly, what I have ſaid in the firſt chapter of this 
work, to be the antique Manner, I ons another ſtory at top, which will be a kipd of 


Attic, 
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Attic, but I have not yet determined whether I ſhall compoſe a low order for it, or whe- 
ther | ſhall give it one of the great orders reduced in its diameter. The whole deſign is 

intended for publication, and ſhall be better explained when publiſhed: the intent of the 
plate I give here, is only to ſhew the effect of the reduction of the Compoſite order, and of 
its uſe in this caſe, 

I $A1D that it was ViTruvivs's opinion, that the columns above ſhould be a quarter 
leſs in their diameter, as well as a quarter leſs in height, than thoſe below: theſe two 
proportions have been condemned by other authors, yet, I think they ought to be obſerved 
when a low order is Tet above a high one, and even then, the diameter might ſuffer a 
greater reduction. But when the columns ſhould be diſpoſed in the order preſcribed by 
PALLADIO, their reduction ſhould not be above a ſixth or at moſt a fifth of the diameter 
of the order below. It will even be ſufficient in ſome caſes, if the diameter at bottom 
of the upper order, is equal to that at top of the lower order. This is the opinion of 
SCAMMOZZ1, but I would not make of it, ſo univerſa] a method as he does. 

From all I have ſaid on this ſubject, it reſults, that there arc three forts of diſpoſitions for 
columns above one anotker, viz. 

iff. Buildings with the great order at bottom, which may have a leſſer order at top, 
made ſtill leſs by the reduction of a quarter in its diameter. 

2dly. Thoſe, in which there is no diſtinction in ſtories, where the lower order is below, 
and the ſuperior ones above, but made leſs by reduction of a fifth at moſt, and ſometimes 
leſs, in their diameter from order to order, that is, 

Tux lower order being three feet in diameter, the order above will have about twenty- 
nine inches diameter, the next about twenty three, and ſo on; this diſpoſition is very go 
tor ſteeples and all buildings of great height in general. 

Zdly. Thoſe in which the ſtate (tory being over a baſement ſtory, the higheſt and richeſt 
order ſhould be even to it, and in which, the order given to the baſement is of the ſame 
diameter, and whoſe columns are ardimiaified to avoid a reduction in the diameter of the 
great order, over which a [tl] lower order may be placed inſtead of Altic pillaſters: this 
lait order ſhould be at l-alt a quarter leſs in diameter; it might even be a third leſs without 
i conveniency. 


1x the firſt claſs, the high order is at bottom, in the ſecond it is at top, and in the 
third | it is in the middle of the build Ng, 

THESE are innovations 1 own: but improvements are innovations; and if we are 
afraid of treſpaſſing on the rules laid down by theſe who came betore us, we may be certain 
that we ſhall never out do them. 

Ir to a building, in which there is on the outſide more than one order of columns, 
we give pedeſtz]s tio the lower order, Wbether a continued pedeſtal or ſingle ones; this 
is no reaſon to do the fame in the upper orders, Pedeſtals will load the building with a 
uſeleſs weight, and ſhould be avoided. except there is a balluſtrade, in which cafe, the 
are in a mauner neceſſiry. Ballultrades therefore, ſhculd not take place, unleſs abſoluicly 
eſſential, as at the top of buildings of a certain magaificence, where ſtatues or valzs are 
requ! red by propriety. 

Wren the higher orders are thus raiſed over others, it may be neceſſary to make the 
cornice” of the entablature of leis members than it ſhould be according to the order; for 
if it is made of ſmall and delicate members, they will be loit by the great diſtance 
between them and the beholders: yet the character of the order ſhould be preſerved in 
it as much as poliible, ſuch as the form of the modillions, dentells, &c. 


I SAID 
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I sA1D in the beginning of this chapter, that columns ſhquld only adorn public edifices 
or the manſions of perſons of rank. In this uſage of columns, a judicious choice of orders 
is neceſſary, eſpecially in public edifices. Churches ſhould not be all of the ſame richneſs 
of ARCHITECTURE, Cathedrals ought to be diſtinguiſhable from other churcnes, as much 
by their magnificence as by their extent; even in pariſh churches, there is a difference to be 
made, and the building ſhould be proportioned in ſome meaſure to the quality and rank 
of the pariſhioners in general: thus 87, Martin in the Fields, is built of the Corinibiun order 
and of a very rich deſign, with as much propriety, as that of St. Leonard Shoreditch, is 
of a plain Doric. Markets ſhould never be of any order above the Doric, and that as plain 
as the order permits. Halls, according to their deltiaation ; thoſe of juſtice of the richeſt 
orders. Thus will the AxcHITE r ſhew his judgement in a proper choice; for in theſe 
kind of buildings, his advice is generally followed by thoſe who are at the head of the 
undertaking. As for noblemen and gentlemen's manſions or ſeats, it is not always in the 
power of the ARCHITECT to direct the choice of his employers, and it is to them the 
lecture on propriety ſhuuld be read; but in general, they will have their way: yet, it will 
wil] be more to their credit, if they would proportion the magnificence of their buildings to 
the coronet that can adorn the pediment. 

1 SPOKE in the laſt chapter, of ſome vain attempts to new orders: vain attempts I cal! 
them; for ſomething more is neceſſary than altering, and even abſolutely changing the 
ornaments of an order to make a new one. Ornaments are not the only characteriſtic 
of orders; they are the enſigns by which they are diſtinguiſhed, but not tne ſtandard by 
which they are tried and proved: it is properly their proportions that make them of 
any particular order; there are many Doric columns that wou'd appear of the Tuſcan order, 
it ornameits only were conſidered, 

THEREFORE, if any one would attempt to invent a new order of ARcultTECTURE wor- 
thy to be added to the number of great orders, it muſt be either lower than the Tuſcan, 
or higher than the Corinthian, and there mult be the ſame progreſſive proportion oblerved, 
between the new order and that, next which it is to be placed, as there is betwixt all the 
orders, 

Tur ſame difference of proportions mult be in all its parts: in the pedeſtal, its height, 
number of mouldings, and their projection: in the baſe, which muſt have more mould- 
ings than the Corinthian, or leſs than the Tuſcan: in the ſhafr, in which the diminution 
mult be raiſed or lowered. | 

Taz capital mutt be totally different; it muſt alſo be an imitatioa of ſomething in 
nature, properly adapted to this purpoſe, and not any inſignificant ornament which 
extravagant fancy might produce. | | 

THe architrave and cornice muſt be plainer or richer, and the whole order muſt be 
as much higher or lower as the others are reſpectively to each other. 

Tus every member mult ſerve to ſhew a diſtinction of order, both in ſize and number. 

Bur what renders this ſtill more difficult, and will of courle, diſcourage thoſe, whoſe 
abilities would perhaps be equal to the taſk; is the ſuperlative beauty of the Corinthian 
order, and the extreme plainneſs of the Tyſcan, To out- do the laſt in this point, is almoſt 
impoſſible, unleſs you erect a plain pillar without baſe or capital. But, who will attempt 
to ſurpaſs in richneſs and elegance the Corinthian order? Where ſhall we find in nature 
a baſket more richly adorned than that of CALLiMacnus? No where indeed! and, 
though new orders might be introduced with propriety, and might deſerve applauſe and 
ſuccels, yet Ithink the prize of beauty and of elegance mult not be diſputcd to this. 
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Ir is not ſurprifing therefore, that thoſe difficulties have hindered able AzcnrTzcrs 
from trying their powers, in order to produce ſomething really new, and which at the fame 
time that it differs from all other orders, has yet that ſameneſs which all orders muſt have, 


viz. the ſame general parts, and the fame general form. 


NoTw1THSTANDING the difficulty of the taſk, I will attempt it. It will be at leaft 
a bold attempt, and is well worth the trial; if I do not ſucceed, it will be no diſ- 
grace to have miſcarried like others, in an atchievement which the Romans themſelves, 
who had an obſtacle leſs in their way, have hardly performed. | 

Tux next chapter will contain the hiſtory and deſcription of a new order. 


C = P, XIV. 
Of the Britannic Order. 


AM ſenſible I ſhall arm againſt me two forts of perſons, viz. thoſe that are bigotted 

to old cuſtoms and old inventions through prejudice, and thoſe that are jealous and 
envious of the diſcoveries of other men. The one will aſk, what neceſſity or even occaſion 
is there for new orders? The others will affirm, that this new production is neither pro- 
per in itſelf, nor worthy to be compared to any one of the old orders, and is conſequently, 
unfit to rank with them but muſt fink in oblivion. To this laſt fort of people, I have 
nothing to reply; becauſe no good reaſons can be given to thoſe who are determined to 
find fault and depreciate the works of others at any rate. But to thoſe of the firft claſs, I 
ſhall anſwer ; that indeed, there was no abſolute neceſſity for an increaſe in the number of 
orders, but that this is no better reaſon to prohibit the introduction of a new one, than a 


man's wealth would be a reaſon that it ſhould not be increaſed : it may not be neceffary, 


yet it may be uſeful. 

I own it would be a filly undertaking for a man to ſet his wits to work, merely to 
find out a new order; ſuch invention muſt not be a far fetcht one, it ſhould be fponta- 
neous; but if a ſubje& ht for the purpoſe offers itſelf and invites me, why ſhould I loſe 
the opportunity of adding ſomething to the rich ſtock of the art of ArcartecTury ? J 
am indeed ſurprized, that an object which for ages has ſtood inviting the ARCHITECT, 
in a more attracting manner, than even the Corinthian baſket invited CaLLIMAcnus, has 
been neglected, and as it were ſpurned by all our Britiſh artiſts, notwithſtanding its pro- 
priety, beauty, elegance and delicacy. | 

Howtver | will try to do it juſtice, and if it is but encouraged with the ſpirit it de- 
ſerves as a national production, and as a national trophy, it will certainly be ranked in 
time with the other orders, even by thoſe nations which now will certainly refuſe to admit 


of it. But before I go further I mult give here its hiſtory, 


Ix the reign of Eowarp the Third king of England, his eldeſt fon and heir apparent 
to his crown, EDpwWARD prince of Wales (commonly called the BLAck PRINCE, on ac- 
count of his armour) performed many gallant deeds of arins 1n the war which England 
then had with France. This, one of the greateſt princes that ever graced royal blood, both 
on the account ot his valour and of all ſorts of focial and domeſtic virtues, amongſt other 
atchievements took priſoner Jonx, king of France, and received perhaps not more glory 
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from this rich capture, than from his gentle and reſpe&ful behaviour to the royal captive, 
as acknowledged by that monarch himſelf. At the battle of Creffy in the year 1346, he 
killed the king of Bohemia then in the French ſervice, and took his banner. 
Taz enfign of this banner was, the royal diadem of Bohemia, with three oftrich's ſea- 
thers ſtanding in it, and this motto underneath, Ieh Dix, i. e. I ſerve. This glorious 
trophy became the banner of the conqueror, and ever ſince the ſucceeding princes of 


Wales, have taken it for their badge. 


Tus glorious origin of this princely badge, gives it certainly an eminent degree of pro- 


priety for the uſe I put it to, by adorning with it the capital of a new order; and the na- 
rure of the thing in itſelf, makes it quite fit for the purpoſe : the feathers tenderly bending 


forwards in the manner of a kind of volutes, give it a delicacy which is certainly above 
that of the Corimhian capital, if it is inferior to it in point of richneſs and beauty; and on 
account of this delicacy in my capital, and of the nobleneſs of its origin, it can without 
preſumption rank above the gorgeous Cor intbian, and be placed on a higher and more deli- 
cate fhaft. | 


As the other orders have been allegorically attributed to ſeveral characters, and by ſome - 
called after ſuch characters, viz. the Gigantic order, inſtead of the Tuſcan ; the Herculean, 


inſtead of the Doric; the Heroical, initead of the Compoſite ; the Matronal, inſtead of the 
Ionic; and the Virginal order, inſtead of the Corinthian; ſo my new order may be called the 
Militam order, inftead of the Britamic; for I dedicate it to the military, in honour of its 
origin, which it owes to military deeds; and I conſecrate all columns of this order, that 
ſhall be erected henceforwards (to whatever uſe they may be applied) to the memory of 
the illuſtrious warrior, who has furniſhed me with the noble model I have copied. 


I crve here a plate of a column of this order, on the ſame ſcale as that of the plates 


of the five orders, to enable the reader to compaie it with them; and I have alſo de- 


ſi gned all the members of this order at large, that they might be better underſtood in the 


deſcription I am going to give of the whole. 


Tais order riſes above the Corinthian in the ſame proportion as all the other orders, 


rife from order to order, viz. one module in the pedeſtal, and two modules in the columns, 
the entablature having the ſame dimenſion as all the others. 


General Proportions of the Britannic Order. 


The pedeſtal has 10 modules in height. 
The column A 

The entablature 6 
And of courſe the whole order is forty - ſeven modules high, which is three modules more 
than the Corinthian. | i 

PERRAULT has given to the Compoſite order, a pedeſtal which is ten modules high: 

this which I left out when I regulated the proportions of the five orders, I now rake for this 
new one, as it ſuits the delicacy of ir better than any other order. There is in this 

edeſtal the ſame progreſſive increaſe, both in the number of its mouldings and in their pro- 
jection, as there is in all the others from order to order; and this is calculated after the 
ſame principle as they all are, which is this. Two eighths of its height are given to the 
baſe, five to the die, and one to the cornice; two thirds of the baſe are left for the ſocle, 
and the other third being divided into twenty parts, ſerves for ſix mouldings, viz. ſix 
parts are for a torus, which like the ſocle has a projection of ſourteen minutes; two for an 


7 


aſtragal 
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aſtragal of nine minutes projection, one for a fillet, and ſeven for an inverted clmatium, 
theſe two laſt of eight minutes; 


ſt of e z three parts are for an aſtragal of three minutes, and one 
for another fillet of one minute projection. | 


Tus cornice which has ſeven mouldings, is divided in its height into twelve parts: | 


one is for the liſtell of twenty minutes projection, one and a half for an ogee of nineteen 


minutes, two and a half for the corona of fifteen minutes, one for a fillet twelve minutes, 
three and a half for a cimatium of the ſame pro 


jection, one and a half for an aſtragal of 


four minutes, and one for a fillet of two minutes projection. | 


WHEN the die of this pedeſtal is to be pannelled, it ought to be done like the Corinthian, 
firſt with a hollow pannel, but a little deeper in this order and with one moulding more; 
as to the pannel raiſed out of the hollow one, it ſhould not be in this order an oblong 
ſquare as in the Corinthian, but it ſhould be made of an oval form to imitate a ſhield, 
which muſt be left plain it any inſcription is to be upon it; otherwiſe it may be carved 
with proper ornaments for a ſhield; and in each of the four corners of the hollow pannel, 
the vacancy may be filled with either an Engliſh roſe, which is the badge of the royal 
family, a laurel crown, or a medallion, in baſlo relicvo. ; | 

Tak baſe of the column is compeſed from that I made for the Corinthian order: for 
this, I reduced the ſize of all its members, in order to add an aſtragal at top, and a liſtell 
between that and the upper torus. - The ſcales of parts upon the plate, will indicate the 
proportion of each member; and the projection is ſ-ttled after the ſame rules as in all the 
other baſes, viz. a ſtrait line drawn from the lower angle of the plinth, through the centre 
of the lower torus to the top of the baſe, which has the ordinary height of all baſes, i. e. 
a lemi-diameter, | NT LED . 
Ink ſhaft has twenty-ſix modules and a half in height, which makes it very delicate 
and (lender, and well adapted to the delicacy of its capital. The cincture at bottom, and 
aſtragal and cincture at top, are of the ſame proportions as I have given to all the other 
orders; the dim igution is alſo the ſame with the other orders, (the Tuſcan only excepted) 
only it begins a module higher than in the . Corinthian, that is twelve modules from the 
bottom ot the baſe, whereby the diminiſhed part of the ſhaft has in length filteen modules 
and a half, becauſe the diminution enCs ten minutes lower than the top of the ſhaft, as 


in the other orders. 


As this ſhaft is the moſt delicate of all, care ought to be taken not to weaken it by flut- 
ings, and yet not to deprive the order of this ornament, when propriety requires it ſhould 
receive it. I herefore, and alſo to make this ſhaft richer than the Corinthian, and to com- 
penſate thereby the advantage the Corinthian capital has over the Britannic in this point, 
I make its flutings more in number, which of courſe gives them a leſſ-r depth; and 
moreover | make them cabled from bottom to top: by this method the column will not 
be weakened by the flutings, ſince the cavities made in its diameter will be next to no- 

thing, and it will appear ric her than with channels only. The number of channels I 
give to this ſhaft is twenty-eight; which makes ſeven for each face of the pillaſter. 
The manner is expreſſed in the plan of the diameter of the ſhaft. The diameter of the 
channel which ſhould be half a circle, has five minutes; ſo that the fillets between the 
channels are not quite one minute and a half wide, the cabling ſhould be about the third 
part of a circle. of five minutes diameter, its centre being placed in the middle of the 
circumference of the channel, which will bring its circumference even with the fillet. 
Some fiction is neceſſary to give a happy turn to ſuch things as theſe. To place the 
king of Bohbemia's crown and . on the top of this ſhaft, without any more cere- 


| | mony, | 
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mony, would be doing juſtice to the ſubject no better, than the plume of feathers would 
be able to ſupport an entablature: this trophy is fit tor the ornament of the capital, but 
is not proper to be the main body of it, which muſt be ſomething ſubſtantial in its na- 
ture, and withall properly adapted to the ornament it is to be decorated with. . 

THEREFORE, on the top of this column we erect an altar to victory, and we lay at 
its foot as an offering, the trophy we obtained from the vanquiſhed enemy : the crown 
ſerves as the ornament of the baſe of this altar, and the feathers riſing around it, deco- 
rate the body of it as high as its cornice, which we adorn with a laure! crown, 

To do this in a proper manner, I made application to the herald office, where a'gen- 
tleman very politely and without accepting of any fee, permitted me to copy the deſign 
of the identical banner, out of a book which he exibited to me, though I did not then 
acquaint. him with the particular purpoſe Jhad in view; and here I return him my 
public thanks. | | 

THE banner has but three feathers, therefore I was obliged in order to give the capi- 
tal the ſame appearance, to make it of eight feathers, whereby three. are ſeen on all 
fides. If it was a pillaſter there ſhould be twelve, becauſe it would alter its appeat- 
ance to put the ſhorter feathers right upon the angles ; but on the contrary by making 
three feathers on each face of the capital of a pillaſter, it will appear juſt the fame, as 
the capital of the column does with eight. 

Tuis capital has three modules in height; which height diſtinguiſhes it perfectly from 
any other; and this proportion is beſides, very good in 1egard- to the height of the 

lame, | 
: THe altar may be divided into three parts, the baſe, the trunk, and the cornice, which 
ſerves for, and may properly be called the abacus. I give twenty minutes to the baſe, 
thirty to the trunk, and ten to the - abacus, The baſe is made of four members, 
which are all circular, and yet create no contuſion, being intermixed of inward and out- 
ward curves. The loweſt is an aſtragal two minutes high, and whoſe projection beyond 
the diameter of the ſhaft where the diminution ends, is two minutes; over this is a 
ſcotia five minutes high, and above that another aſtragal of one minute in height and 
projection; the extremities of the ſcotia are perpendicular to the centres of both aſtra- 
gals, and the ſcotia is very ſhallow, as it muſt not be lels in its ſmaller part than the 
diameter of the column at top. The aſtragal at bottom of this baſe muſt be ermined ; 
the ſcotia ornamented with large and ſmall ſtones, as t2ey are on the plate; the large 
ones are rubies, the others are emeralds ; the upper aſtragal muſt remain plain; over this 
laſt member, is a cimatium twelve minutes in height, but not of the fame projection as 
moſt common for this member when employed in other parts of the orders; its projec-  - 
tion muſt not be here more than four minutes. This member is cut into ſtrawberr 
leaves and pearls, as-may be ſeen on the plate. In columns there are four trefoils and four 
cluſters of pearls, but in pillaſters there ſhould be double the quantity; making a folded 
trefoil at each angle and one in the middle of each face, with a cluſter of pearls between 
them. | | 

Tas trunk of the altar ſhould be with a ſwelling: this is not preſcribed whimfically 
and without reaſon. This ſwelling is wanted to keep the plume from folding inwards, 
which it might be ſuppoſed to do, if it had not ſome ſtay to ſupport it behind and keep 
it ſtrait, The trunk of the altar ſhould not be in its ſmalleſt diameter leſs than the 
ſhaft is at top, viz. fifty-two minutes, and the centre of the ſwelling muſt be exactly in 

the middle of the trunk, taken between the cornice and the upper aſtragal of the bafe. 


I have 
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+ I have deſigned the altar by itſelf on the plate, that this might be better underſtood, The 


ojection of this ſwelling is ſettled. by a line, drawn from the point where it begins juſt 
"I upper aſtragal, to the further projection of the coraice; and all the ather =P wt 
tions are reckoned from the perpendicular dotted line, which macks the extremity of the 


diameter at the top of the column. 


Tux cornice or abacus has three members, all of them circular like thoſe of the baſe; the 


_ reaſon why I make all the members of a circular form without any angular ones is, that fillets, 


- liftells, &c, would not here be ſeen from the ground, and would, by taking ſome room, 


make the circular members leſs in ſize, and conſequently leſs conſpicuous. However, 


I have taken care to diſpoſe them in ſuch manner, that they will not create any confuſion by 


the ſimilarity of their torm. "The members of this cornice are, an aſtragal two minutes 
high, and of four minutes projection; a torus ſix minutes ia height, and of nine minutes 
projection; and, an aſtragal of two minutes in height, and five minutes projection. The 
upper aſtragal ſhould be carved in the manner of a rope placed between the capital and the 


_ .. entablature, The torus, which is the corona of the altar, muſt be,carved into the form 


entablature appears very light 


of a laurel crown; and the uader aſtragal (which is hardly ſeen, being partly hid by the 


plume) may be cut into beads and berries, as aſtragals in general are, 


As to the poſition and the form of the plume, it muſt be as on the plate, to appear like 


| its original; yet, I think it needleſs to preſcribe any particular proportions, either for the 


breadth and length of the feathers, or for the folding of their upper end, ſince the beſt 


| A will certainly be, to conſult nature and avoid prepoſterouſneſs. 


y the deſcription I have given of this capital, it will be found, that beſides its par- 


ticular appearance, it has another character abſolutely different from all other capitals, 


viz, its abatus, which is round: in pillaſters, the altar muſt be made ſquare, and the 


"abacus ofcourſe, muſt be made ſquare alſo; but all the members muſt be circular in 
their height,#as in the capitals of columns; and this is another particular character of 


this capital, that it has, whether on columns or on pillaſters, no angular member. 
Tas entablature of this order correſponds with the columns, according to the ſame pro- 
portional decreaſe of its relative height, as thoſe of the other orders do; being twelve 


minutes (more than ig the Corinthian) leſs than three tenths of the height of the column. 


Its general proportions are the ſame with thoſe of the other orders, via. thirty-ſix minutes 
for. the. architrave, as many for the freeze, and forty-eight for the cornice; and this 
| on the top of this tall column, which is according to pro- 


priety, and keeps due proportion with the delicacy of the order. | 
Tux character of its architrave is four faſcils, all divided by circular mouldings, as 


may be ſcen on the plate, where the whole entablature is at large. 


: 


Wurd the column is fluted, the freeze muſt be ornamented alfo, and its ornaments 


ſhould be very rich, but nothing too large. Delicacy, the characteriſtic of this order, muſt 


be obſerved in this, but not carried to an effeminate minuteneſs. The order is both a military 


and a delicate order, and may be compared to a tall, ſlender youth; in whom, however, 


nothing feminine, beſides a fair complexion, is to be found. 

To the cornice, I give fourteen members, all intermixed circular and angular ; its 
character is like the Corinthian, modillions and dentells; but, to make it diſtinct frem 
that, and to keep up the military character, I make thoſe ornaments quite different from 
what they are in the Corintbian order. 

Tux denticulus is cut into. ſpear's heads inverted, and ſtuck into an aſtragal which is 
over it: the modillions (which repreſent the end of rafters, though they are in _— 


; 
a 
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of no uſe, but merely ornamental, and might be omitted in all orders without impropriety, 
if they were not become a character of the order) are in this, cut in the form of BzcLona's 
buſts 00 80 of the wolle of this goddeſs of war is all that is ſeen in front; — the 
whole buff is en in profſle ſide wage, and info fromm right underneattt The ſoffic 
of the corona being Abided into Adel y 2 ions, ee )anhels mould de hol 
lowed with mouldings, and leftqmpry if the order is plain; but if the column is fluted 
the bottom of the pannel ſhould be ornamented with an Eugliſß roſe, or any other orna- 
ment adapted to the order. | 
Tunis column being very tall and lender, cannot admit of a very large intercolumnia- 
tion: the moſt proper manner of diſpoſition, will be coupled "columns, leavin 
minutes diſtance between the columns coupled together, and two diameters and 
the great diſtance; if they are diſpoſed ſingly, in colonades the interval muſt not be wider 
than n and ſyſtyle for the middle intercolumniation; againſt walls, they mai 
be diſpoſed in the euſtyle manner; and will have a fine effect; under arches the | 
coupled, and then they may admit of three diameters, or at moſt, three and a ha 
Waren arcades are to be erected between the columns and under the architrave, chit 


ſame proportions given for the five orders will do likewiſe for this, and here IL give eg | 
e 


tables, one for thoſe without pedeſtals, and the other for thoſe with pedeſtals. 


tenth chapter. 4 ri ed it it W 
TABLE for the firſt claſs, | TABLE for the ſecond class. 

Being columns without pedeſtals, ö Being columns upon pedeſtals. 
Height 31 modules, breadth 15 modules, | Height 41 modules, breadth 18 modules. 
Height, Real Modules, | Height. - | Real Modules. 


Pillaſter — — — 18 16 minutes, { Pillaſter — — — 24 8 minutes 


Impoſt - — — „ Impoſt— —- 2 6 AC. &- 
Couſſinet — — — 2 , | — — — 3 18 + 
Semicircle — — — 6 4  Semicircle — — 7 6 | 0. 
Archivolte = — — 1 3 | Archivolte — — — 1 12; 
Naked above = — 1 5 _ | Naked above  — — 1 11 
Modules 31 © Modules 44.0 
— ( 


Tux breadth of the opening of the pillaſters, is the ſame as in the other orders. 

Tux proper ule of this order will be in any building, where a rich and delicate Axchr- 
| TECTURE is a ws as palaces; churches, and eſpecially cathedrals, triumphal arches, 
mauſoleyms for heroes loſing their lives in the ſervice of their country, theatres, &c. 

I Have, in this undertaking, obſerved to make this new order I propoſe, a real and 
different order from any other in all its parts, If the preſent age does not approve of the 
invention, s poſterity will judge otherwiſe; 1 believe it only wants antiquity, and 
when found among ruins, it may perhaps pleaſe many, whoſe genius would have con- 


demned it at its birth, 
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tables are calculated after the ſame principles as thoſe I gave for the other orders in mie 
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EXPLANATION of the PLATE of the 
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ws.  BRITANNIC OrDver. 


Bread „ e ee 
B Cornice of ditto, wich part of ditto. N e 
© nt ef the column. 10 


E Part of the ſhaft at bottom | | "Ex. ne, 
F Part of ditto at top, | | | 
The plank. | e 

H The altar by itſelf, which s the main body of the eri | * 

I The architrave. | 

K The freeze: | 

L. The cornice. By ee f 


M Plan of the ſoffit of the corona, and ;of the modillions . 

N Impoſt for arcades of the firſt claſs, with part of the pillaſter and archivolte. 
© Impoſts for arcades of the ſecond claſs; with part of ditto. 
P A ſcale of three modules for all the members at large. 


— - * - 


Q_The whole order together, on the lame ſcale as. that. for the | plate of a five 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


4 PRINT, repreſenting the Frontiſpiece of 4 

Temple of the BxiTannic Order, defigned in 
the Antique Manner ; ; will be publiſhed in a ſhort Time 
It is the very firſl Deſign ever made of this Order, 
and r will ſhew its Effect. 


Tn HE AUTHOR intends alſo for ſpeedy Publication, a 
large Plate of fix Orders together, on 4 Scale of one Inch 
and a half or more to the Diameter, with all the Pro- 


cording to the Principles laid down in this Work. 


portions markt by Figures and dotted Lines, and alſo the 
Variations that the Orders can admit. The whole ac- 
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